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THE HEART. 


[Translated from jthe German of Carl Neumann, by EpirH GILEs.) 


Two inner temples hath the heart ; 
Therein Joy bides, 
And therein Grief a home hath sought. 


Within the one Joy watch and ward doth keep; 
Within his own 
Grief slambers hushéi unto atilly sleep. 


O Joy, beware, beware for thy sweet sake! 
Hash thee! 
Be not importunate lest Grief awake. 


THE TEACHER. 


I saw a teacher building slow, 

Day after day as passed the years, 
And saw a spirit temple grow, 

With fear and hope, and often tears; 
A mystic palace of the soul, 

Where reigned a monarch half-divine, 
And love and light illamed the whole, 

And made its hall with radiance shine. 


I saw a teacher take a child, 
Friendless and weak, and all alone, 
With tender years, but passions wild, 
And work as on a priceless stone; 
Oat of the rade and shapeless thiog, 
With love and toil and patient care, 
I saw her blest ideal spring— 
An image pure and passing fair. 


Upon a canvas ne’er to fade, 
I saw her paint with matchless art, 
Pictures that angels might have made 
Upon a young and tender heart ; 
And growing deeper for the years, 
And flowing brighter for the day, 
They ripened for the radiant spheres, 
Where beaaty ne’er shall pass away. 
— William Oland Bourne. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. B. B. Russeit, Brockton: The teacher should 
expect more of himself than of his pupils. 


Supr. Groner E. Crorners, Clark County, Wis. : 
Everything should be made to contribute to making the 
pupil an intelligent reader. 


Prin. Lewis Freeman, Cincinnati: The first prin- 
ciple of the new education is to know the full nature of 
the child. . . . . We have plenty of hard workers, though 
few hard thinkers in the profession. 


Mrs. Evpora L. Hammann, La Porte, Ind.: When 
a child asks questions of adults and receives no answer at 
all, or what is worse, is told some grotesque falsehood, or 
receives some fantastic reply, the seeds of moral defi- 
ciency of character are sown. 


Surr. W. A. Mowry. Salem, Mass,: It is not a little 
to the credit of the school system of Massachusetts that 
proportionately she has the largest number of public 
libraries, and the largest namber of books in them to be 
found anywhere on the face of the earth. 


N. B. Coy, Denver: No school can be considered 
properly equipped which has not a collection of well- 
selected books. Responsibility does not cease with the 
development of the pupil’s power to do; direction should 
be given to the power. The value of acquired power de- 
pends much upon the use made of it. Education consists 
largely in learning the right use of books. 


THE MEASURE OF OUR RECEIPTS. 


BY ELIZABETH SHARE, 
State Normal School, South Dakota. 


What we are and have in ourselves determines what 
we receive from life. The receipts that flow into our 
coffers will be either full measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over, or meager and poverty-stricken. Oar intel- 
lectual and spiritual conditions and resources are the de- 
termining forces that measure these receipts. It was an 
eternal truth for this life that was voiced by the Great 
Teacher: ‘“ For he that hath, to him shall be given ; and 
he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which 
he hath.” 

Two teachers face their schools at the beginning of a 
new year. One brings to her work a superficial knowl- 
edge, only sufficient to cover the needs of the hour or 
grade ; a mind untrained in keen and correct perception 
of the essentials, right and wrong, of actions; a heart 
hardened to all the finer feelings as being ‘ sentimental.” 
Her undisciplined character shows itself in a restless face 
and impatient manner. Her ideal of perfection in school 
work is fine examinations and large percentage of promo- 
tions. To reach these results, drudgery, unremitting and 
thankless, is necessary. The passing years take from her 
even “that which she hath.” They measure to her again 


‘her own ideal in an ever-deepening sense of toil without 


pay. Her hold upon a school grows weaker and weaker, 
as uncontrolled nerves result in lack of physical tone and 
vigor. Her store of knowledge grows more narrow each 
year as she tries to still feed her pupils upon dry husks. 
Her work is her deadliest enemy because of what she has 
not to give it. 

Another teacher comes to her work witb systematic and 
accurate knowledge, which is rendered fresh each year by 
new acquisitions. Her knowledge of human nature is 
keen, because she has trained herself to study its mani- 
fold developments. Her outlook upon her work is bright 
and cheerful, for she knows a life-time is all too short to 
judge of results. This faith in the ultimate triumph of 
good keeps her nerves, and therefore her self-control 
strong. Her quietness of voice and manner comes from 
a steady holding of both mind and body to habits of rest 
and recreation. As the foundation stone of her charac- 
ter lies love, limitless and untiring. To such a teacher, 
her work is a yearly stepping stone to something still 
higher in character and achievements. Year by year it 
yields her richer fruits of grace and breadth of culture. 
She receives what she gives. 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL IN ED.- 
UCATION. 


BY JAMES MAC ALISTER, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


No proposition seems more reasonable than that educa- 
tion should be closely related to the actual conditions and 
needs of the community or nation in whose interest it is 
organized and maintained. The effort to establish this 
connection is manifest through the whole course of history. 

The history of the modern world begins with a group 
of events which are in many ways the most momentous in 
the annals of the race. These events were the revival of 
learning, the invention of printing, the reformation, and 
the discovery of the ocean routes to the new world, to 
India. Coming together as they did, and working all in 
the same direction, they effected a revolution. By their 
action, thought became comparatively free. Knowledge 
ceased to be altogether inaccessible to the people. 

The next event of world-wide importance was the French 
Revolution. It substituted the modern for the medieval 
state. It destroyed the privileges of the classes and pro- 
claimed the rights of the masses. It heated the soul of 
nature into literature and art. It made humanity the 
watchword of politics and imposed it as a duty upon 


statesmanship. While with one hand it destroyed the 
abuses of the past, with the other it created the sentiments 
that are carrying the world onward to liberty, fraternity, 
equality. 

The intellectual condact of the Renaissance was human- 
ism, When schools began to be formed they naturally 
followed the tendency of the new culture. The human- 
ists were the first teachers. All the schools were alike in 
making the study of the classics the sole occupation of the 
scholars. The only books read were Latin authors. The 
use of the mother tongue was forbidden in the schools. 
It was in this way that the study of the ancient classics 
came to constitute the ideal of modern education. 

Triumphant as was humanism in the culture and 
schools, the Renaissance produced other forces which 
arrayed themselves against it. The cultivation of Greek 
literature gradually led the bolder spirits to assert their 
intellectual independence as against the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the mediwval scholastics and theologians; it 
brought them into contact with the speculations of the 
Greek philosophers concerning nature and man; and it 
revived that spirit of curiosity and that desire for truth 
which were so strikingly developed in the Grecian—espe- 
cially the Athenian character. At length Bacon appeared 
with the new philosophy which was to revolutionize the 
intellectual world. We know the service he rendered in 
changing the method of investigating nature, in marshal- 
ing the order of the sciences as they were then known, and 
in directing the haman mind into more profitable fields of 
activity. He was the first to see the true relation of peda- 
gogy to psychology, and the definition he gives of education 
shows how widely he differed from the classicists in his 
conception of its nature and objects. Education, he says, 
is ‘‘ the cultivation of the just and legitimate intercourse 
betwixt the mind and things.” 

Here we have a new theory of education—the begin- 
ning of realism. It was not long before an earnest 
thinker and teacher—Comenius—make the application 
and organized a complete system of education upon the 
relation of the mind to the external world. ‘ Under- 
standing comes first, then memory, then speech.” Chil- 
dren must be taught as far as possible not from books, 
but from things—from heaven and earth. These two 
schools are the product of the Renaissance as a whole ; 
they represent the realistic and idealistic tendencies of 
modern education at its very beginning, and on the lines 
established by them the contest for ascendency has ever 
since been waged. 

The changes in education demanded by the French 
Revolution found expression in the writings of Rousseau, 
who put forth his educational theories in his romance of 
Emile. With all its defects, it remains the most power- 
ful book that has ever been written on education; it 
marks an epoch in methods of education. It did much to 
shake confidence in the old humanistic ideal. It advanced 
the realistic principles of Comenius immensly, and “ Let 
the children be taught what they must do when they are 
men,” he cried, “and not what they must forget.” It 
insists that pupils shall be trained to know nature really 
and practically. ‘“ Let them weigh, measure, coant, com- 
pare.” But what distinguishes the book from all other 
treatises on education is its fervent eloquence. 

It was Rousseau’s book that inspired Pestalozzi to de- 
vote his life to teaching. Pestalozzi took a large view of 
elementary education; he appreciated the necessity of 
putting the education of a community into close relation 
with its social conditions; he included in the carriculam 
every element of training that he deemed essential to un- 
fold the whole being of the child and render it in due 
time a useful and happy member of the body politic, 
thereby advancing the ideal of an education which should 
be in harmony with the immense political and social 
changes which had been brought about by the revolution- 
ary movement in which he has himself been to some ex- 
tent an actor. The Pestalozzian ideal was carried still 
further by his disciple Froebel, bringing the school into 
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harmony with the permanent results of the great revolu- nurture of every human soul. The onedemand above all time over drops when there is the boundless ocean to 


tion of the eighteenth century. 

Next in order come the efforts to modify educational 
methods by the magnificent body of natural knowledge 
called into existence through the development of modern 
science. 

Lastly, we come to the problem of the reconcilement of 
the schools and their method with the economic, social, 
and political consequences of the industrial revolution. 
The time has come when the schools of every civilized 
nation must be brought into closer relation with the indus- 
trial spirit, by those subjects and mothods of instruction 
which have come to be called manual training. It isa 
natural, legitimate outcome of the changes which methods 
of education have undergone along the lines already indi- 
cated. Since the time of Bacon, the effort of every 
thinker and reformer in education has been to make it 
more positive, more real, more human, more practical. 
Manual training lays stress upon the cultivation of the per- 
ceptive faculties ; it calls into active play the creative power 
of the mind ; it implies observation, comparison, calculation, 
reasoning in almost every exercise; it teaches the will to 
overcome difficulties; it helps powerfully in giving a boy 
the power of doing a thing right ; it codrdinates the train- 
ing of mind and body as no other school exercises can ; it 
cultivates the right kind of sympathy with the vital spirit 
of the time, and gives a better point of view for looking 
at economic and social questions ; in a word, it tends to 
broaden the whole mind and character, and to put a 
human being into true relations to the world of matter 
and the world of man. 

The principal objection to manual training is founded 
upon the use of tools in the various exercises. What is 
there in a tool per se that unfits it to be an instrament of 
human training? What is the difference between the 
workshop tools and the apparatus of the laboratory? It 
is chiefly one of refinement and purpose. The work of 
the laboratory is wider; it includes both synthesis and 
analysis; while that of the shop is chiefly constructive. 
But each has value as a mental discipline. Recall the 
words of Carlyle,—‘ Without tools man can do nothing ; 
with them he can do everything.” I would give a boy 
tools as I would give him pencils and instruments and 
books. Each of these has its relative value in the sum 
totel of his attainments. But all are means of develop- 
ment and training, and each has its place in helping to 
make the complete man. 

In urging the claims of the newer forms of educational 
training, I can find nothing in them inconsistent with the 
highest ideal of education. We shall never, I think, be 
able to improve upon the doctrine of Socrates that “the 
best man is he who most tries to perfect himself, and the 
happiest man is he who most feels that he is perfecting 
himself.” Culture is the end of all education. Dr. 
Matthew Arnold defines culture as ‘‘an increased spirit- 
ual activity, having for its characters increased sweetness, 
increased light, increased life, increased sympathy.” 

The culture of the future will contain the scientific and in- 
dustrial element, with all the intellectual, social, and politi- 
cal forces which this new element implies, and our education 
will have to recognize it and adopt its methods of instruc- 
tion to the larger conditions of life which this element 
has created. ‘The question is not, ‘“ Shall Greek be left 
out?” but “Shall the knowledge and discipline which 
man’s enlarged experience has won be incladed?” We 
shall always need philologists, and there will doubtless be 
schools to furnish them ; but we must also have men filled 
with the modern spirit which pervades our laws and our 
literature and our life; and our education must be broad 
enough and deep enough to rear them. The great task 
now confronting the civilized world is the uplifting of the 

people. And the one thing that can secure them in their 
position is a scheme of education that shall begin with 
the kindergarten and end with the university; that will 
make the unification of knowledge its highest object ; that 
will create its highest ideals of manhood and womanhood 
out of the life and aspiration of the present. The ques- 
tions which are most urgently pressing for solation in our 
own day are social and ethical questions, and it is in the 
solution of these that the education of the future will find 
its greatest work and its highest rewards. 

The one thing that cannot be dispensed with in any 

scheme of education is literature. In literature alone can 
we find those ideals of life which are essential to the 


others is that the elementary school shall send the chil- 
dren away with a taste for the reading of good books. 
Above all, let us teach the children to love the poets. As 
one of themselves has finely said, ‘‘ We turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us.” We 
could afford to lose a great many things better than we 
could spare the poets. 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 
_ The university more than ever is the first and chief 
necessity in the life of the present. It is the great ideas 
which flow from the higher learning that ennoble the life 
of a nation and makes its memory immortal ; an educa- 
tion that values the knowledge which the present is pro- 
ducing as well as it does the splendid heritage of the past ; 
an education that shall help us to realize the ideal which 
Emerson portrays : 

‘* His voice is framed to music 

And his hand is armed with skill ; 


His face is the world of beauty 
And his heart the throne of will.’’ 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY FREDERICK F. COOK, ARTIST. 


[The foliowing, which shoold be read in whole or in part in every 
school in the land, is a private letter, written by an artist to an 
artist friend. It was printed in the Chicago Tribune of August 6 
and in the World's Fair Columbian of September 28. | 


It is all so like adream! At the first glimpse of the 


on 


8. STONE, 
State Superintendent of Education, Vermont. 


City Beautiful my heart gave a bound, unbidden tears 
filled my eyes, and I felt as one translated into an ideal 
world. Since then I have looked upon the scene a score 
of times, yet the splendor of the vision is in nowise 
dimmed, but rises anew in majesty and beauty with every 
added impression. As you know, the patriot is not easily 
stirred in me. Yet the thought that this marvel was 
wrought in America by Americans sets me all aflame. 
What a future for a people that could work this wonder 
—make an epoch in art while still in swaddling clothes 
and possessed by the spirit of materiality! How did it 
all come about ? 

Reconstruct Athens as Pericles saw it! Restore the 
Rome of the Cwsars! Renew the Carthage of Dido! 
Yet Chicago, the Chicago of 1893, whose material vaunt- 
ings and untamed aspirations are the butt even of its own 
wits, presents a spectacle that outeplendors them all. 
Day after day I appoach this miracle with increasing 
awe. No sooner does any part of the scene break upon 
me than I s'and rooted. By an effort I go forward, but 
in a moment am again transfixed. And so I loiter and 
linger, drinking draft upon draft of this new-world wine, 
this nectar distilled from the spirit of all-time Art, until 
the joy arises into complete intoxication. 

Three weeks are gone, and, except the treasures of the 
Art Building, I have seen little of what these pale ces 
contain. How could it be otherwise? Should one spend 


envision? These countless domes and minarets, these 
miles of arcades and colonnades, these myriad groups of 
heroic modeling, this wondrous color scheme, and, above 
all, the sense of Cyclopean proportions and the spirit of 
creative energy that informs the whole, so expand and 
uplift the soul, that, to put a roof over one’s head and de- 
liberately shut out this surpassing spectacle, even to in- 
spect the most costly fabrics, the rarest jewels, or the 
latest marvel in mechanism, seems like a profanation of 
things divine. Within these temples is nothing that will 
not be reprodaced or bettered. Bat what is embodied in 
its structare—when shall man look upon its like again ? 
How it all uplifts and inspires! In the artist is awakened 
a deeper feeling for the beautiful in line and form; the 
poet is borne to heights where a new joy gives wings to 
his muse ; to the lips of the singer there rises spontane- 
ously a song of thanksgiving and praise; the patriot bas 
opened to him broader and farther vistas of the meaning 
of art as an influence upon national life; while none is so 
indifferent to the sense of beauty as not to feel the richer 
for what he takes away. 

What a thought that all this is but the vision of an 
hour! It was born in a night; it will vanish in a day! 
Truly, these airy palaces have wings. Even now they 
seem to poise as if for flight. The gracious spirit of Art 
transplanted them from the realm of the ideal to tell for 
a short time to this utilitarian people their wonderful 
story of beauty—to instruct a nation deyoted to Mammon 
in the immortal possessions of the mind. It is as if the 
spirit of Art would say: ‘‘ Americans, I show you these 
things, not because you are worthy of them, but that you 
may become worthy. A little while and I shall return 
them where they belong, to the sphere that is to you as 
yet shadow-land or no land, but which to the eye of Art is 
the land eternal. That you might see, O, Americans, 
boasted freemen, how enslaved ye are to dress, I inspired 
a few among you, who were prepared, to see visions and 
dream dreams, and they were enabled by rare fortune to 
show you their thoughts, fashioned of cloud mist and the 
foam of theeea. O, Americans, take this vision into your 
hearts, let it kindle your imaginations, and keep before 
your minds that your quarries are rich in the enduring 
substance which this evanescence prefigures.” 

Man’s temples typify his concepts. I cherish the 
thought that America stands on the threshold of a great 
awakening. The impulse which this Phantom City will 
give to American culture cannot be overestimated. The 
fact that such a wonder could arise in our midst is proof 
that the spirit is with us. For years we chained our in- 
spiration to the driving wheels of commerce. All at once 
it was enlisted in the service of beauty. With what exul- 
tation is hailed this deliverance we all know. How ready 
the hands! What brains teemed with wondrous designs ! 
What creations uprose to our pride and glory! Athens 
had her Phidias to plan, but also her Pericles to realize 
the artist’s conception in structure. It was tribute money 
that built the Parthenon. What of the tribute held by 
our millionaires? Use alone enobles wealth. Here are 
sermons in “ staff.” Who will transmute them into ever- 
lasting sermons in stone? What a possibility! What 
an opportunity! I tremble with the hope of it, Even 
to dream of it adds something to the fairness of the 
morning. 

The first time I stood in the “ Court of Honor,” sur- 
rounded by a splendor that shadows the most exuberant 
fancy, a superb band in one of the pavilions that grace 
this matchless rectangle, gave selections from Wagner's 
immortal “Tetralogy.” You, whe know what this music 
is to me, can imagine the effect midst such surroundings. 
My heart had been overfull with seeing. Now another 
sense was ravished. Sarely, I stood in the court of Val- 
halla, and these palaces were the work of the giants whose 
reward was the fatal gold of the Rhine. And when the 
band broke into the exultant and irresistible “‘ Ride of the 
Valkyries,” every heroic figure on pedestal, pier, and 
parapet, and all the stalwart oar-maidens whom Mac- 
Monnies has charmed to service on his proud fountain- 
ship, mounted steed to ride the whirlwind, and not until 
the doom-motif in the “ Goetterdamerung ” recalled me to 
earth—for I had ridden with the maddest of this mad 
company—was it that I saw them returned to their 
accustomed places to await their relegation to the land of 
dreams and shadows. 
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All beauty is feminine. It is, therefore, a law unto 
itself. This Wonder City, robed in creamiest of stuffs, 
with coronet of gold, is as capricious and changeful as 
any woman conscious of her charms. She is most brill- 
iant in the sun bath of the early morning, when the sheen 
on the waters that lave her feet throws into relief each 
grace of form, and regilds the crown upon her stately 
brow. She is dazzling now, and it is in this revelation 
of sensuous line and brilliance of complexion that the 
ardent newcomer falls most readily a victim to her 
charms. 

Later the visitor sings the praises of this enchantress 
in the chiaro-oscuro of a grand illumination, when her 
ravishing proportions are glimpsed by flash of searcb- 
light, or visioned through the variegated spray of illumi- 
nated fountains, or traced in the glow of countless bulb- 

‘lights that traverse, encircle, and crown every height, 
fringe miles of cornice, follow the lines of bridges and 
colonnades, encompass the great basins as with zones of 
stars, while numberless rockets bursting in many colored 
splendor fill the upper air, and the whole is reflected and 
repeated in the mirror of many waters. 

However, no created thing is so perfect that its charms 
are not enhanced when seen through the veil of illusion. 
And so it is that the older lovers of this regnant beauty 
come to prefer her twilight mood, when all lines flow to 
gracious harmony, and the element of mystery conjures 
to poetic fancies. Now is the time to paint into the pic- 
ture whatever of beauty your imagination may yield. 
Now the muse of history comes most readily to your aid, 
and while Ariel lends his wings to visit lands of modern 
romance or classic story, you in fancy reconstruct the 
world’s vanished splendors out of the visions that rise be- 
fore you. 

It was at the moment when the grateful tones of the 
Angelus, chimed from one of the towers that overlook the 
court, brought every whirring wheel to a standstill, and 
spread over all the Fair-side a spirit of peace and bene- 
diction—that our little company of kindred dreamers 
(you alone being sabsent—and how we missed you !) 
entered a gondola. Seldom have I seen a more glorious 
sanset ; first brilliant reds, then exquisitely intermingled 
blue and rose-tints with a dash of green. Finally a rare 
gold filled all the atmosphere. Meanwhile, we were glid- 
ing noislessly over the waters of the island studded lagoon. 


Suddenly a splendor of domes and colonnades burst into 


view, and never shall we forget the effect under the 
golden glory of the dying day. You have seen Turner’s 
‘‘ Carthage ” in the London National Gallery, and beside 
it the superb architectonic Claude to challenge compar- 
ison. Now the eolumned splendor which Turner and 
Ciaude with inspired imaginations expressed on their 
glowing canvases was here more than realized. In a 
light rivaling that of these tone-masters for richness, 
depth and mellowness, terrace rose upon terrace, palace 
succeeded palace, in almost endless vistas, and when the 
measured stroke of our gondoliers brought us to the angle 
whence there is an unobstructed view of the architectural 
setting of both the great and little basins, as well as the 
lagoon, the vision reached its climax, and from one and 
all broke a cry of admiration. 

If I am to reproduce this picture for you at all, it must 
be as an impressionist. On a canvas so vast details are 
commonplace. There is a nobility of mien, a grace of 
line and harmony of form, and withal such subtle regard 
for valaes about the whole, that one loses all feeling of 
teparateness, of parts, making it nearly impossible to dis- 
crete the work of one master from another without re- 
course to formal discrimination, and to do this in the 
accepted nomenclature is to vulgarize the composition. 
What, call yonder inspiration, unrivaled amongst the 
palaces of kings, Agricultural Hall! I refuse to do it. 
And its vis-i-vis is the Manufactures Building, is it? 
Perish the thought! Verily, these Jovian cloud temples 
are the abodes of gods and goddesses, parts of a vast 
Olympian Loan Collection, and such may be described 
only in Homeric rhapsody. 

Slowly, as the golden twilight melted into the mystic 
sheen of moonlight, our gondola turned once more into 
the lagoon, and, with the north star for guidance, passed 
into the realm of enchanted isles, whose groves and dells 
twinkled with myriad fire-flies. Here fairies abide, abd 
elves and fawns. From this gondola, and anon from an- 
other, or some swiftly gliding launch, snatghes of song 


came to us over the waters, accompanied by a tinkling of 
guitar or mandolin, for it does not take long to catch the 
spirit of Venice in this setting. Leaving behind the 
stately and classic, the middle ages, and then the modern 
world came into view. Here one discerned a bit of medi- 
eval Germany. Beyond another discovered suggestions 
of Constantinople and Cairo. A third caught a glimpse 
of Stockholm, the Venice of the North, which others re- 
vealed a Moorish scene, or introduced us to bits of Tokio 
and Pekin. 

Passing thus picture after picture, each in its appropri- 
ate setting, we came to where the lagoon widens from a 
narrow strait into a broad expanse of rippling waters, and, 
before us, in a flood of moonlight, stood the matchless 
Art Temple. There are those who regret that this noble 
design is not a part of the southern group of palaces. I 
do not share this feeling. It would be distinctly mis- 
placed there, while where it is it dominates by reason of 
its noble proportions ; and, amidst a babel of architectural 
tongues, speaks the one language that is universal, the 
immortal language of art, in tones so eloquent, with mien 
so majestic, with pose so dignified and reserved, that one 
and all feel its potent yet gracious influence, and stand 
uncovered in its presence. Amidst the glories of the 
Court of Honor one is stirred as with a passionate elo- 
quence. Here, in this classic calm, one instinctively bows 
as for a benediction. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(XI) 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


The schools for the education of dependent and crimi- 
nal classes exhibit in the Anthropological Building. The 
South End Industrial Sehool, Boston, in which Edward 
Everett Hale has been so much interested, displays its 
lines of sewing, sloyd, and drawing. Various aid societies 
and fresh-air societies exhibit by photographs and charts. 
The Boston Children’s Aid Society fully illustrates its 
home library feature,an admirable feature, by the way, 
of this educational work for dependent children. The 
Hebrew Technical School, New York, to which Felix 
Adler has given so much intelligent support, has some 
very good wood carvings ; and some creditable note books 
and pieces of physical apparatus are displayed. Caring 
for dependent children is not new in this country ; 
but giving this care an educational bias is. So that a 
meagre display from these schools is not to be won- 
dered at. 

The schools for reformatory or criminal classes exhibit 
pretty generally. The best of these is the Lyman School 
for boys at Westborough, Mass. Its illustrated work in 
language and elementary science certainly shows that the 
methods employed in teaching are certainly modern, and 
there is some good designing in colored papers, and some 
good pieces of wood carving. The New York Industrial 
School at Rochester makes the largest exhibit. Along 
lines in which trades are taught—domestic economy, 
shoe-making, carpentry, ete—the work exhibited is of a 
high grade ; but along the purely literary lines it is mach 
below that of the Lyman School. Some of the graining 
in wood is excellent, and the display inclades an excellent 
model of the laundry made by the pupils. The Illinois 
School of Agriculture and Manual Training for boys, at 
Glenwood, does well in its wood carving and written 
work. The New York House of Refuge at Randall’s 
Island, which provides for the instruction and care of the 
javenile offenders of New York and Kings counties, has 
some creditable objective work. The Pennsylvania Re- 
form School at Morganza has a good deal of map work 
and the Girls’ Industrial Home at Deleware, Ohio, a good 
deal of sewing. 

The negro is well represented in the educational exhi- 
bit, not only in the state exhibits but in the special exhi- 
bits. Hampton Institute, Virginia, makes the best show- 
ing in regard to both negroes and Indians. The work 
throughout is praiseworthy when one considers the limited 
means of this institution and the great numbers that it 


Mr. Boyden’s November Nature Study for sixth-year 
pupils will appear in tbe next issue of the Journal. 

An outline for Whittier Study, for Whittier’s Birthday 
(December 17th) will appear in an early issue of the 
Journal. 


yearly instructs. One of the purposes of this school is 
to teach the red man and the colored man useful trades 
—printing, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, shoe-making, 
and tailoring, and the finished articles exhibited, are uni- 
formly well done. Many of the teachers in the colored 
schools of the South are trained at Hampton; and an in- 
teresting feature of the exhibit is the work of the normal 
classes. In the collective educational exhibit of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society, three institutions are represented 
by school work—Claflin University at Orangeburg, South 
Carolina : Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia, and Cen- 
tral Tennesee College at Nashville. These schools are 
not, as their names would indicate, higher institutions of 
learning ; but, chiefly, schools of primary and secondary 
grade. The pupils represented range in age from six to 
thirty years ; and the subjects include primary number, 
language, reading, the sciences, pharmacy, biology, and 
theology. Atlanta University, Georgia, and Wilberforce 
University, Ohio, each make separate exhibits. Both 
cover a wide range of subjects with emphasis on the 
manual training both for purposes of trades and develop- 
ment of skill. 

The Carlisle Indian School, Penn., exhibits in the 
Liberal Arts Building, and fifty-two other schools in the 
United States Indian Building. The work from Carlisle 
is certainly the best, due in part to the fact that it is one 
of the oldest, but chiefly because it has enjoyed the con- 
tinuous superintendence of Captain Pratt. Drawing and 
music form a part of this exhibit; and the language 
papers, if not always elegant, are always interesting. The 
garments made and the wagons built by these Indian 
girls and boys are surprisingly meritorious. Fifty-two of 
the Government Indian Schools exhibit collectively. The 
best work from Genoa, Nebraska, is in printing and 
harness-making ; Renssalwr, Indiana, blacksmithing; 
Ft. Yrema, California, two models of schoolhouses ; 
Green Bay Agency, Wisconsin, written work ; Grand 
Junction, Colorado, and Albuquerque, New Mexico, letter 
writing ; Pima Agency, Arizona, penmanship ; Klamath, 
Oregon, colored drawings; and Chilocco, Oklahomu Ter- 
ritory, illustrated language. During the exposition, 
seven schools have, at different periods, held forth with 
thirty pupils each, and illustrated their methods by actual 
teaching in the United States Indian School Building 
where the school work of the Indian children is displayed. 
These schools have been from Albuquerque, N. M ; Rens- 
saler, Ind.; Lincoln, Neb.; Lawrence, Kans.; Genoa, 
Neb.; Chilocco, Okla.; and Osage, Okla. The Indian 
school work from the North West Territories, which in 
some respects is better than our own, will be mentioned 
in connection with the account of the Canadian exhibit, 
of which it is a part. 


PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS. 


The list of pedagogical books published below was pre- 
pared by Dr. W. H. Payne. These books are such as . 
every teacher should have in his library : 

Theory and Practice of Teaching—David Page. 

History of Pedagogy— Gabriel Compayré. 

Lectures on Teaching—Gabriel Compayré¢. 

Talks on Teaching—F. W. Parker. 

Elements of Psychology—Gabriel Compayré. 

Household Education—Harriet Martineau. 

Levana—J. P. F. Richter. 

Education—Herbert Spencer. 

The Philosophy of Education—J. K. F. Rosencranz. 

Emile—J. J. Rousseau. 

Lectures on Teaching—J. G. Fitch. 

Education in the United States—R. G. Boone. 

Evolution of Dodd—W. H. Smith. 

Essays on Educational Reformers—R. H. Quick. 

Pestalozzi: His Life and Works—Roger de Guimps 

Roderick Hame—C. W. Bardeen. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Thomas Hughes. 

Leonard and Gertrude—J. H. Pestalozzi. 

Education of Man—Friedrich Froebel. 

The Quincey Methods— Lalia KE. Patridge. 

Old Greek Education—J. P. Mahaffy. 

Some Thoughts Concerning Education—Locke. 

Dr. Payne modestly omits from the list Paynes Contri- 
bution to the Science of Hducation and his Chapters on 
School Supervision—books that would certainly be 
named by aay other American educator 
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Methods for the Schoolrooim. 


NOTES. 


You cannot be too careful not to speak or punish in 
anger. 

Every lesson and every question must have a definite 
purpose. 

Wuar a child will practice of what he knows is of 
great importance. 

Ir possible have the pupils get an intelligible picture 
of whatever important place you teach in geography. 


MEMORY LINES. 


If you have occasion “to keepin” to have lost or 
idled time made good, ask the boy to commit to memory 
one or more of the following : 

E. P. Roe: The boy who resolves to do one thing 
honorably and thoroughly, and who sets about it at once, 
will attain usefulness and eminence. 

Charles Dickens: Do all the good you can and make 
as little fuss about it as possible. 

Macaulay : The world generally gives its admiration, 
not to the man who does what nobody else ever attempts 
to do, but to the man who does best what multitudes 


do well. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 
History. 

Was the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, justifiable ? 

Was the Puritan Revolution justifiable ? 

Was the execution of Charles I. justifiable ? 

Was the protectorate of Cromwell an unjustifiable usur- 
pation and tyranny ? 

Were the results of Richelieu’s policy beneficial to 
France ? 

Was there in the French Revolution more of good 
than of evil? 

Is the career of Napoleon indefensible ? 

Was the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena justi- 
fiable ? 

Have the New England Puritans been censured too 
severely for their treatment of the Quakers and the sc- 
called witches? 

Was the overthrow of slavery in the United States 
effected more by the influence of moral than of political 
forces ‘— Adapted from References for Literary Workers. 


THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN 
WRITING*.—(IIL.) 

An Original Self Instructing System of Penmanship. 
[Chapters I. and II. appeared in JouRNALS of Oct. 5 and 19 ] 
BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 

Note.—Aa each of these leseons is in asense dependent upon the 
others, those using the series should keep the filecomplete. C. R. W. 

How TO TRAIN THE ARM IN Movements.—The 
training of the arm in the movements to be used in writ- 
ing, must be considered as distinct from the writing it- 
self. The indicated movement drills are simply a kind 
of highly specialized gymnastics having no necessary con- 
nection with the writing which is to follow, except as they 
furnish the vehicle for producing it. The needed mus 
cular movement requires a range of effective exercises 
which the act of writing does not furnish. In fact the 
best way to obtain the desired muscular force, and through 
that the controlled movement, is to forget all about writ- 
ing while practicing these preliminary drills. A condi- 
tion of strong and positive vitality is indispensable ; stout 
nerves and supple muscles will greatly facilitate success- 
fal practice. 

First Position ror Movement Dritis.—This can 
most readily be shown to the class by placing the arm on 
the blackboard or wall as indicated in the the cut, giving 
at the same time the following directions. (See Cat No. 3.) 

1. Right side to the desk, but without the body’s touch- 
ing it. 

2. Both feet on the floor. 

3. Place right arm flat on the desk, parallel to the 
front edge. 


* Copyright by C. W. Bardeen, 


4 Hurd perfectly flat (as in Cat 3), palm touching 


desk. 
5. Wrist should be found naturally but clearly elevated. 


Note.—This elevation of the wrist above the desk will vary some- 
what and the exact distance cannot be determined; but be sure 
that it is elevated, and teach the pupil that this position of the 
arm and hand flat on the deek gives the natural wrist-elevation 
which is to be maintained throughout his practice. See elevation 
shown by Cuts 1 and 2, Lesson 1. 


6 Impress upon each pupil the fact that when the 
hand is laid flat with palm touching desk, the arm is in 
exactly the correct position, and that when the hand is 


Cur No. 3 —Showing position of hand as placed flat upon the 
desk, before taking 2dand 3d positions, or commencing a move- 
ment exercise. 


turned to the right, however slightly, the position of the 
arm must be wrong. 

7. When the arm is correctly placed on the desk the 
inside should form aright-angle at the elbow. This rule 
must be rigidly enforced, whatever the height of the 
desk may be, It brings the arm into its correct relative 
position to the body and admits of all movements being 
freely executed. (See Cut No. 2.) It will be as well if 
the elbow is kept entirely on the desk, as it generally will 
be if the arm forms a right-angle ; but if allowed to pro- 
ject at all the distance should not exceed two or three 


inches. 
Srconp Position. No. 2.—The next step is to learn 


Cur No. 4.—-Showing hand closed and slightly elevated from 
desk, arm lightly balanced on muscles near elbow. The hand 
should not be closed tightly, and tha muscles of hand and arm 
should be entirely relaxed. 


how to balance on the muscles of the arm near the elbow, 
without having the hand or elbow-joint touch the desk. 
(See Cat No. 4.) 

Directions.—Close the hand without changing position 
of the wrist, which should be neither lowered nor raised. 
The hand should now be held clear of the desk, the 
weight of the arm resting lightly on the bunch of muscles 
in front of the elbow-joint. 

Direct MovemMent.—Withonut changing from second 
position make the direct movement as illustrated by Cut 
No. 5. Use the muscles of the shoulder in conjunction 
with shoulder and elbow-joints, working the arm back and 
forth on a line with the direction of the forearm, pushing 
out and drawing in, but without sliding the sleeve. 


Cut No. 5.—Showing action of hand and forearm, working 
back and forth, in direct line, but without sliding the sleeve. This 
— = the developing movement which is the correct basis 
of all others, 


The sleeve in this movement should remain stationary, 
while the wrist works out and in, impelled freely by the 
action of the shoulder muscles. The action of the arm 
is the movement which would straighten it, if the motion 
was unrestricted by the rest on the desk. 

The simple motion of the entire arm thus produced on 
a line with the forearm is the key to all subsequent move- 
ments, and must be practiced daily until the action of the 


muscles brought into play becomes easy and natural. 
The vibration of the muscular rest in this movement will 
carry the hand back and forth a distance of from one- 
half inch to three inches without sliding the sleeve, vary- 
ing according to the natural formation of the arm and 
amount of practice ; but it will be found that beginners 
can materially increase the range of movement by syste- 
matic drill. 

How to Exprain MuscunarR Movement.—A cor- 
rect idea of the vibratory action of the forearm muscles 
is obtained by grasping the right arm with the left hand, 
as before indicated, firmly on the inside just below the 
elbow ; then, holding this hand stationary, work the arm 
back and forth on the direct movement, the wrist mov- 
ing in and out of the sleeve. This action will show how 
the muscle-layers by slipping over each other produce 
what is called muscular movement. 


NATURE STUDY FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY A. ©. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 

Firta Year—Lvergreen Trees.—In the morning talks 
teach pupils (1) to recognize the most common trees, 6. 7., 
pines, spruces, hemlocks, (2) to distinguish deciduous and 
evergreen trees, (3) to think of the value of the latter in 
winter. Encourage school collections of leaves, cones, 
and wood sections mounted on card or board. Descrip- 
tion of an individual tree, ¢. g., white pine. 

Whole Tree.—Assign points to be observed to a few 
pupils. Where does it grow? What is its shape, when 
growing alone, when in a forest? Estimate the height. 
Are the needles changing color ? 

Roots. —Teach from a good-sized sapling. Has it a 
tap root? In which direction do the roots extend? Are 
there many or few branches? How do they taper ? 

Trunk.—Use the sapling and a “cut” of pine wood. 
What is the character of the trunk? How does the trunk 
taper? What kind of a back? At what angle do the 
branches come out? How mapy in a whorl? 

Leaves.—Each pupil provided with a twig. How are 
the leaves arranged? How many in a bundle? What 
is the exact form of a needle? How long do the leaves 
stay on the tree? Do new ones take their place? 

Cones.—Each pupil with a cone. What is its position 
on the branch? What is the shape? How are the scales 
arranged? Pick off ascale. What are its characteristics ? 
Where is the seed? What is the advantage of this form 
of fruit ? 

Wood.—Each pupil a piece. What is its color? Coarse 
or fine fibers? Flexible or brittle? Hard or soft? Where 
is the pitch? What uses made of it and why? 

In what respects is the pine adapted to a cold climate ? 
Written record as the pupil observes, to serve as the basis 
of a written composition. Sketch of the sapling or tree 
to show the general shape, the plan of branching, and po- 
sition of the bunches of leaves. Sketch a twig to show 
the exact position of the leaves. Sketch a scale of the 
cone. Spelling drill on the words used. 

Compare the pitch pine with the white pine in place of 
growth, appearance, character of the bark, number and 
arrangement of the branches and leaves, shape and scales 
of the cone, character of the wood. [Apgar’s Trees of 
Northern United States; A Year Among the Trees, 
Flagg.] If the material is lacking for this work, use the 
following : 

Natural phenomena (as an aid to geography). 

Evaporation. Ill. Water standing over night or during 
the day in a saucer. A wet cloth hanging in the sun. 
What change is observed? What becomes of the water ? 
Think of other similar illustrations. The invisible water 
in the air is called vapor, and the change is evaporation. 
What becomes of water after a shower? (runs off, soaks 
in, evaporates) water in ponds? in the ocean? dew and 
frost? Jil. Water on the slate in direct sunlight and out 
of it; a wet cloth in the wind and out of it. Which dries 
the sooner in each case? why should it? (heat and wind 
increase evaporation). Apply to dew and frost, snow and 
ice, wet ground and other illustrations. Why does evap- 
orating ice cool a room or ice chest? JiJ. Fresh leaves 
standing under a dry tambler during the day or over 
night. What collects on the inside of the tumbler? Think 
whence it comes, and the value to the plant. Why do we 
water plants? J//. Water boiling in atin eup. What 
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appearance next the water, a little above the water, some 
distance above? What changes in the water are taking 
place? Jil. Perspiration. What is going on? ‘of what 
value to man? Jil. Breath on a cool glass surface. 
Whence comes the moistare? Combine and think of all 
places from which vapor gets into the air. 

Condensation. Jil. Tum'ler with ice in it standing 
in a warm room. What collects on the outside? Where 
does the moisture come from? Apply to moisture and 
frost on the window, dew or frost on grass. Think of 
the small particles of vapor collecting into drops (con- 
densing): Does dew or frost collect on stones? on iron ? 
Ill, The water boiling in the tin cup, trace the changes 
(vapor next the water is steam, condenses in the cooler 
air into “steam fog,” soon changes to vapor again). Ob- 
serve the fog some morning; why is it over low places ? 
What is the effect of sun or the wind? Observe the cloud 
in the upper air; how does the water get there? What 
condenses it? When more condenses than the air can 
hold, what does it do? In what condition for receiving 
rain is the ground in winter? Where does the water 
appear again? Observe frost or snow, crystals of water ; 
notice the temperature (32°, or lower), water condensed 
into a solid (frozen) ; watch for the first snow to find the 
shape of the crystals, and sketch them. Observe ice crys- 
tals packed together in a mass ; ice is lighter than water, 
rises to the top; of what benefit is this fact? di. Fill 
a bottle with water, cork it and place in a mixture of salt 
and ice in a tincan; the bottle breaks; ice crystals take 
more room than the same amount of water. Call for 
other illustrations, e. g , bursting of water pipes, ice split- 
ting open cracks in the rocks. What is the difference 
between hail and snow (drops of water frozen, fine drops 
of mist frozen from snow)? Think of the value of snow 
in the winter. (Written work.) 

Keep a daily weather chart on the board, noting the 
time of the rising and setting of the sun (almanac), tem- 
perature, direction, and amount of wind, amount of moist- 
ure in the air (a.m.and p.m.). At the close of the week 
notice the change in the length of the days, teach them 
to find the mean temperature for the week, compare with 
the previous week, and later with the month; note the 
prevailing wind and its relation to the temperature and 
moisture ; compare the amounts of rain. [Jackman’s Na- 
ture Study ; Child's Book of Nature, for reading.] Use 
these facts in teaching the meaning of climates, the differ- 
ent climates, wet and dry seasons. 


SR. | 9, mp. | Wind. of Moisture. 
Oct. 18. | 6.01 4.57)a.m. p ma m.jo.m. a m. | Pm. m.| pom 
66 4:0! 50° E. | lighe. | light.|Clear,|Cloudy 
Oct. 19, | | 
Weekly Mean | Prevailing) Prevailing | No of fairor) 
sun ’ry, the day temp wind. force. | of rainy days | 


THE GREAT HOME GATHERING OF THE 
YEAR. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 
The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad. 
— Psalm 126: 3. 

‘* The sun pasves the equinox; the days shorten, the leaves grow 
sere. Frosts appear at night; the wind makes its autumn moan. 
The skies hang full and dark; the clouds cast themselves into 
strange forms; there rise resplendent mornings —glorious, royal, 
purple as monarch in his state.’’—Charlotte Bronte. 

Now and then the rich sunlight bathes the sere and 
yellow stalks and husks of corn still standing in the field. 


‘* There's a dream of snow in the frosty air; 
The skies are gray, and the fields are bare. 


** The whistling wind as it creeps around, 
Has a sort of sorrowful sighing sound.’’ 

What is the equinox? When and how does the sun 
pass it? Why are the days growing shorter? Mean- 
ing of sere? What is frost? Difference between frost 
and snow? Meaning of “a dream of snow in the frosty 
air?” Why are fogs prevalent in November? What.is 
the “ autumn moan” of the wind? How do the skies 
hang fall? What are stalks? Husks? For what is 
each used? Give all the figures of speech in the above 
selections. 

Description of the old Farm- House, *‘ low and brown.” 
—Why has it become brown? Describe and illustrate 
the various styles of old-fashioned farm-houses? What 
grows on the shingles? What bird builds in the “ chim- 
ney wide?” What bushes grow outside ? 


‘* There’s bustle and stir at the old home farm; 
Some potent spell works its magic charm.”’ 


‘‘ From cellar to garret a sense of cheer 
Pervades the home-like atmosphere.”’ 


“ The very smoke curls in joyous wings, 
And leaps to its airy wanderings,” 


‘* The fire burns bright in the ‘‘ keeping-room, 
Chambers above are all abloom.”’ 


With ‘‘ feathered star,’’ and ‘‘ rising sun,”’ 
Job’s trouble,” “ diamond,” and herring-bone.”’ 

Meaning of potent? Magic? Pervades? What is 
acellar? A garret? What does each contain? What 
is smoke? How does it make rings? What is the 
‘‘keeping-room’’? “ Feathered star”? “ Rising sun” ? 
Job’s trouble”? “Diamond”? Herring-bone” ? 

The Custom of Giving Thanks.—How old is the cus- 
tom? Why are feasts common to all peoples, savage or 
civilized. What is the native soil of the feast? What 
three things have contributed to the number and variety 
of the world’s feasts? Which has the most continuous 
hold on the popular memory ? 

Describe the Feast of Tabernacles. What was the 
chief advantage of this Hebrew national festival? When 
and by whom was the Feast of Demeter celebrated ? 
The Cerealia? What king may be fairly said to have 
lost his crown for spoiling a dinner? Of what country 
has it been said that everything begins and ends with a 
dinner? Describe the banquet in Scott’s ‘* Marmion.” 

When is our great feast day held? 


November brings Thanksgiving, Lord we bless 
Thee, for our happiness! — Sophie L. Schenck. 


Why is November called the twilight month of the 
year? What are its characteristics? Which month does 
it rival in gloom? What is its history? What impor- 
tant events have occurred in this month? Name ten 
eminent persons who were born in November. Ten who 
have died. What fruit is most plentifal in November ? 
How is it the pioneer month of winter? What animals 
are now busy laying up stores for winter use? Give 
Thomas Hood's description of November. 

Our First Thanksgiving Day.—When celebrated ? 
Where? Why? What was the fruit of the first New 
England harvest? How many streets had Plymouth? 
Name. How many dwelling-houses? Pablic houses ? 
For what were the latter used? How were the houses 
built? What is thatch? Within those simple homes? 
lived the “nucleus of a mighty civilization.” How many 
persons did the tiny colony hold? Who were they? 
Where was the fort? 
tain? For what two purposes was it used ? 
‘ offing”? What ship lay in the offing? 

She was to sail in a few days, carrying with her the 
first fruits of this little settlement :— 

ie “furs, beavers, clapboards, sassafras, and 
wood of divers sorts, in value about £500.” 

Describe each. Why did her cargo never reach Eng- 
land? What did the forest behind the settlement con- 
tain? By whom were the Indians first taught to hate 
and distrust the English? How much land had been 
cleared and planted? Who was the Governor of the 
colony? What was the character of the feast he ap- 
pointed? With what was the table spread? How was 
the food provided? What was the character of the 
people who partook of it? How did the feast differ from 
the English Harvest Home? Who were their guests? 
How many were there? How long did they stay? 
What food did they farnish? After the feasts and other 
recreations, what exercise did they perform? Why? 

Other Thanksgiving Days—Why was the second 
Thanksgiving, held in 1623, more solemn? In what 
year did a series of laws provide for the observance of 
the day? Name the Thanksgiving Days of Massachu- 
setts before 1680. When did it become a state custom? 
For how many years was it a purely New England festi- 
val? What Thanksgiving Day held in the obedience to 
orders from the English crown most nearly touched the 
hearts of the fature American nation? How celebrated 
during the Revolation? When was the first national 
Thanksgiving? Who was President? How many did 
he appoint? For how many years has it been an annual 
national Thanksgiving? In whose presidency was it 
made an annual national feast? What is the usual form 
of the proclamation? What other officers issue a similar 
document? Why is it more genuine than Christmas? 


What is an 


Describe it. Who was the cap- 


What Indian feast does it resemble? Why is it peculi- 
arly our own festival? What are its religious exercises ? 
What does it commemorate primarily? What, as a 
national feast? What are the four necessary dishes of 
an old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner? What are the 
“fixings”? What are the three indispensable sorts of 
pie? Why do the children think it a lucky day ? 


‘* Sach bunches of dill and caraway, 
Such huge seed cookies find their way.’’ 


** To little hands from her pockets deep, 
Are secrets Grandma alone can keep.’’ 
What would Thanksgiving Day be without Grandma ? 
What would New England have done without her ? 
“ Whose path lies in a valley which she has sought to 


adorn with flowers; shadows from the hills may cover it, 
but she is her own sunshine.” 


There are games for the children of ‘‘ maddest glee.” 
‘© While the old folke talked in the fire-light’s glow 
OF other Thankegiviogs they used to know.’’ 

Legends of Pokanoket are heard “twixt the gloaming 
and the mirk.” 

The evening shadows are closing in and the day is 
nearly over. The last notes of the music have died away 
—the children’s voices are hushed. 


© Over all the land in East and West, 
All that is purest, noblest, best,’’ 


has laid its garland at the shrine of our Thanksgiving Day. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “‘ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. ~ 


347, Easy CHARADE. (Three versions.) 


My /irst, to be used must first be sat in; 
My second assists us our thoughts to express; 
My J/ast is a numeral adverb in Latin; 
po My whole ’s a mechanic, and easy to guess. 
nD 


My first conveys us swiftly here and there; 
My nezt of flocks and herds will help take care; 
My last half names a common fowl, much prized ; 
per My whole’s a proper name, one third disguised. 
My whole, like my /irst, is a proper name, 
And a workman, too, who can build my second ; 
My /ast is the word, in brief, when the same 


Thing over and over is reckoned. NILLOR. 


348. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 40 letters. 
My 40, 10, 31, 24, 21, 33, 35 is to become quiet. 
My 20, 23, 32, 4, 36 is a part of a wagon. 
My 3, 37, 38, 39 is not fast. 
My 9, 10, 7, 6 is a wharf. 
My 29, 35, 13, 22, 30, 4, 37 is very polite. 
My 14, 5, 16, 12, 19 is used by travelers. 
My 34, 26, 11, 28, 8, 32 is a country in Europe. 
My 17, 2, 15, 25 is a slight rain. 
My 1, 18, 36, 27, 6 is a foreign peniusula. 
My whole is one of Shakespeare’s sayings. 


349. DouBLE Cross:-WorD ENIGMA. 


In President, head of cur nation; 

In study, which gives education ; 

In button, which opened the Fair ; 

In chair, in which we ride when there; 

In sister, beloved by ua all; 

In September, first month of the fall. 

Waole in the White House are to be found ; 
Two little sisters with Bible names crowned. 


350. HoURGLASS. 
1. Copying. 2. The air. 3. To tear. 4. A letter. 5, A quick 
blow. 9 Parts of a book. 7. A perfume, 


ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER 14. 


337. Flankey, inaugurate, facetious, aphorism, chivalry, Sweden, 
athirst, fender, wheedle, nuanery, hornets: ‘‘ There is no trath in 
faces save in children. They lauzh and frown and work from 
na‘ure’s keya.’’ 


338. Land, planned, hand, grand; 
Bland, stand, sand, band. 
339. In the darkness as in the daylight, 


Oa the water as on land, 
God’s eye ia looking on us, 
And beneath us is his band! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working cut our lot. 


340. Icicle. 
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Answers have been received from Chas. R, Ballard 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 2, 1893. 


ScHOOL BOARDS ought to do more for the pedagogical 
side of the school. 


One wealthy lady in New York City, whose name is 
known only to Superintendent Jasper, has sent more than 
fifty specially deserving teachers to the World’s Fair- 
All honor to the noble woman. 


Ir there be a teacher left in the ranks who magnifies 
over much the memorizing of facts the sooner he minifies 
that practice the better. It is not only antiquated, but 
there is a well settled purpose to bury it beyond resurrec- 
tion. The memory is to be trained and developed, but 
not in that way. 


OnE of the most impressive evidences of the marvelous 
educational as well as material growth of the New West 
was the Pioneer’s Day at the last meeting of the Colorado 
State Association, at which there were present the first 
teacher in Colorado, the first (territorial) superintendent, 
and the first (territorial) governor. 


It would be a grand investment for every school board 
to employ an elocutionary artist—not a crank—to visit 
every school in cognito, and then have two or three hours 
with each teacher privately for the benefit of the voice 
because it is so easy for a teacher to form the habit of using 
the voice in a given manner. One always uses the down- 
ward inflection, another the rising, another the circumflex. 
A little training would result in a pleasing variety, and this 
would do more for the school in syery way than seems 


possible to one who does not understand the conditions. 


RENOWNED AND TrusteD.—In Japan the law says 
that the school board shall be chosen from those who are 
‘‘renowned and trusted,’ and the authorities have the 
right to judge whether or not the people select those who 
are “renowned and trusted.” This was the original 
American idea, and it was an honor for any manto be 
selected for the school board since the men of greatest 
local distinction were the choice of the people. That is 
an ideal that should be maintained, and whenever de- 
parted from should be restored. 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF TEACHERS.—With all the 
elements of progress the fact remains that the school is 
and must ever be, as it has always been, what the teacher 
is. With all the improvement in text-books, advance in 
methods, multiplication of devices, the school cannot be 
better than the teacher. There are many conditions and 


_ circumstances, relations and forces that may make or mar 


the teacher’s work, but there is nothing that can make 
the school a success without a successful teacher. It is 
clear, then, that the mission of all educational forces, of 
all bookmakers and professional writers, of all echool 
officials and public spirited citizens, is to secure good 
teachers in the place of the poor, and make all conditions 
such as to make all teachers and all teaching better. 


JUDGING FROM ONE TEACHER. 


One of the best results of recent criticisms of the schools 
is the practical establishment of the fact that the school 
system of any city will be jadged by a few poor teachers 
rather than by a few good ones. It has been difficult for 
teachers and school officers to accept this condition of 
things. The aim has been to have it quite the reverse. 
If there were a few good teachers, exceptionally good, the 
system claimed them as its representatives while it would 
not accept responsibility for the several poor teachers. 
This will be tolerated no longer. The schools will be 
judged by the poor rather than by the good. It will be 
of little avail to quarrel with the inevitable,—the fact 
stands. Where there are a few good teachers, as there 
will be in any city, the credit will go to them individually 
and not to the system, but where there are even a few 
poor teachers permanently retained the discredit will go 
to the authorities, whether they retain them knowingly or 
ignorantly. If they do not know that they are poor the 
authorities will be pronounced incompetent; if they do 
know it and still retain them, they will be pronounced 
vicious. It must be the old choice between the fool and 
the knave if poor teachers are retained in the schools of 
any city or town. 


CHILD STUDY. 


At present Stanford University is doing the best child 
study in the country under the direction of Prof. Earl 
Barnes and his associate, Miss Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger. The directions given are clear; the ends aimed 
at are coming to be direct and valuable, and the teacher 
of certain sections of the state are earnest, loyal, and dis- 
criminating. Here is one of the latest efforts of the edu- 
cational department of the University : 


STUDY ON EXCEPTIONAL SPELLERS. 


Have no discussion, and no explanations. 

1, Let the child copy a paragraph from a book with which he is 
not familiar. Let him copy a similar paragraph from the black- 
board. The next day let him correct his own work with the copy 
before him. 

2. Give a similar exercise, and have the child correct his mis- 
takes as the teacher slowly pronounces and spells each word aloud. 

8. Write three similar lists of ten words each on the board; one 
list with syllables underlined, one list with the difficult syllables 
written in a different color, and the third in the usual way. Give 
ten minutes study on each, and have the children write the lists 
from dictation. Write one list one day, the second the next, and 
the third the next. 

4. Mark a list of words diacritically, and have the children study 
them ten minutes, then write them from dictation. Try a similar 
list the next day without marking under same conditions. 

5. On three consecutive days write similar lists of ten words, — 
one red, one yellow, and one in blue, Children to write ligta from 
dictation. 

Are poor writers poor spellers ? 

Do children learn to spell words more easily from printed or 
from written forma ? 


AN APPRECIATED RECOGNITION. 


Boston has among her men of genius a gentleman who 
has undoubtedly done more than any other American ed- 
ueator to secure the better reading of better books by the 
school men of New England. In his “ den” may be found 
early and late, Willard Small, a bookseller, book importer, 
book critic, book writer, book publisher. He has lived 
among books and has made books a part of his very being 
as has no other Bostonian ofrecent days. The books that 
ate massed in his “shop” are such as can be found no- 
where else in the city. They are not the books of elegant 
binding, nor are they the “ antiques ” whose chief value 
is in their defaced and dilapidated condition ; they are 
mostly the latest issues of the modern masters. He 
knows who has written the latest unique verse, who has 
phrased the most startling sociological essay, who has 
woven the nearest approach to a modern plot in fiction, 
who has assumed the latest leadership in any phase of 
physiological, psychological, or philosophical experiment or 
speculation. Apparently he lives on the outside of books, 
while the results show that in some unaccountable way he 
has lived inside them. No fad finds any nook for housing 
in his shop; no craze is ever wafted into his sanctum. 
Whatever comes is there to stay for permanent and ever- 
increasing sale. Such a man is not much heralded, is not 
easily given recognition ; hence the satisfaction which a 
multitude of New Englanders find in having him appre- 
ciatingly recognized by that keen-sighted, broad-minded, 
genial-spirited literary expert, Francis H. Underwood, 
LL.D., who dedicates his latest book, The Builders of 
American Literature, 

To WILLARD SMALL, 
In token of Respect for his Character, 
Talent, and Learning. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 


America needs more American children, but she needs 
better children more. America will have no honorable 
future except as it is made by great men and good, and 
greatness and goodness in man and woman are first in the 
child, and they are in the child only as they are in 
parent, teacher, preacher, or companion. The church 
ought to inspire,—it does not teach or train; the school 
teaches,—it rarely inspires or trains; the home should 
train. The inspiration of the church and the teaching 
of the school count for infinitely more when the home 
has trained the child. 

A child that blesses the home is the greatest of earthly 
blessings, while one that curses it by wrong tendencies is 
the heaviest of curses. For the sake of the home, the 
school, the church, and the country the children should 
be better trained in the home. In this there is no disa- 
greement, but there is no concerted action tending to the 
better home training of children. There is some moral- 
izing, but little instruction and less inspiration. When 
one considers how children are not trained in homes of 
wealth and poverty alike, the wonder is not that so many 
children go wrong, but that so many become earnest, suc- 
cessfal men and women. 

Parents need to know the child, to know how to study 
him in the character-forming and in the intellectual grow- 
ing and developing years, as well as they know how to 


_ pilot him through the childish diseases. The mother 1¢- 


alizes that there are germs in the system that are liable 
to be kindled into the measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, and kindred diseases; she knows the symptoms 
and the early remedies, and if the diseases get beyond 
her knowledge she sends for a physician or expert in that 
matter. 

But what parent knows or tries to know aught of the 
intellectual and moral germs, to know which would enable 
her to pilot her child safely through moral dangers which 
have their times and seasons as much as the chicken-pox 
and canker rash! There is a closer resemblance between the 
physical, intellectual, and moral health and disease than 
is usually thought, but there are no experts to be called 
in when the mother’s wisdom fails her. 

It is pitiably true that there is no science of child 
treatment that makes it probable that we shall have ex- 
perts or specialists in the near future. Child stady seem¢ 
not to lie along these lines, 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The welcome extended by the féte-loving Frenchmen to 
the Russian fleet presents an interesting picture of con- 
temporary life in France. Our first feeling is almost of 
repugnance at such outbursts of popular feeling for which 
no adequate excuse is apparent. Nowhere in the world 
—certainly not in these United States of lynchings and 
legislative obstruction—has civilization, the art of human 
living, been so highly developed ; nowhere do the arts, 
literature, science, culture, penetrate more deeply through 
the mass of the people. We like to claim for our Anglo- 
Saxon inheritance the strong individual character which 
gives infinite hope for the future, but the Romanic or 
Celtic qualities have given France the present position as 
the leader of the world. England is her rival, but in the 
development toward freedom England has not yet rid 
herself of the medieval incumbrance of a royal family 
and a ruling aristocracy — which incumbrance may not 
be altogether a bad thing. 

Liberty-loving, intellectual France strews flowers and 
throws kisses to the representatives of Russia. Russia 
has more than once been of great service to the United 
States, and though Russia expels our magazine artists and 
ignores the requests of our government, our people are 
ready not only to extend the readiest help to starving 
Rassian peasants, bat to believe anything good that is 
said about that country. But Rassia is not recognized in 
the advanced rank of civilized powers from the stand- 
point of the economist or of the student of past history. 
Russia is playing an important part in present European 
political history, but it is an importance to which she has 
no right, except as nature gives it to her. Occupying ter- 
ritory which no one yet wants, she is enabled to threaten 
vastly more valuable holdings of other nations, especially 
India, and becomes the balance to counteract many a 
well-planned scheme. That Russia will some day furnish 
the cereals and the fuel for Europe may safely be prophe- 
sied, perhaps, but that will be when economic and polit- 
ical necessity have forced Russia to place her resources at 
the service of others, to enter the family of nations as an 
equal member. 

Brilliant, cultivated France has welcomed the represen- 
tatives of the Russian Tzar with all the exuberance of her 
passionate nature, and the contrast is not, at first sight, 
edifying. It becomes easily intelligible by a glance at its 
historical significance. France is alone in western Europe, 
with the men who were defeated by Germany still active 
in her affairs, surrounded by nations who are allied to 
prevent France from breaking the peace of Europe, ex- 
cept where Spain is hopelessly waiting for something to 
turn up and give her a chance to revive her national life 
and rejoin the European family. France cannot even 
face her enemies with her back to the sea, for there is 
England. If France is ever to gain her Rhine provinces 
and revenge, it must be by Russian aid. Whether France 
ever gets her revenge or not, the Franco-Russian coalition 
is most sincerely to be desired. Something must be done 
about Russia if Rassia continues in a state of Asiatic 
barbarism. The French language, French ideas, French 
ways of doing and thinking, have already a strong hold 
among the classes which influence Russian affairs. To 
make Russia efficient for her purposes, France must instil 
some notions of civilized political life into her ally. In- 
deed, it is almost safe, even now, to prophesy that French 
influences will result in Russian regeneration. 

Bat these scenes recall another outburst of Parisian 
emotions, which was followed by a coalition of inesti- 
mable importance to mankind, as we usually think. The 
reception accorded the scientific Franklin was not so very 
different from that given the polished Russian admiral. 
Then, as now over the Egyptian affairs, France was 
smarting from English nagging—that persistent, self- 
interested course by which England has so often appro- 
priated what she wanted from her continental neighbor. 
Then the chance of injuring her rival was soon offered, 
and—let us ever honor the persistence of Beaumarchais 
—France furnished arms and munitions and money to 
the revolted English colonies. Then France was an ab- 
solute monarchy, and her allies were fighting for the 
right to govern themselves. Bat it was the lesson they 
taught France which makes her our “ sister republic,” 
and has given opportunity for the development of a]] that 
rniture which we owe to France, 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


253. What battles would you teach in the Rebellion? 
S. O. M., Massachusetts. 

It is the old story,—that would depend upon the amount 
of time that could be given to history. In this day there 
is too little time for history to do more with the wars of 
1861-5, than to treat of those that were really significant 
or pivotal. More will usually be done, however, and I 
have arranged with W. F. Gordy to prepare a series of 
articles upon the battles in American history which will 
appear soon in the JoURNAL. 


254. Do you consider two promotions a year prefer- 
able to one? Why? Can you name a few cities that pro- 
mote twice a year? L. H. F., Minnesota. 

I have never had occasion to make an expert study of 
the question you offer. I am entirely certain_that there 
should be no inflexible rale that would have but one 
promotion a year, but I am not so clear that it is aniver- 
sally or even generally wise to make it two and have 
that rule inflexible. My own judgment is that whether 
the rule be once or twice a year, the exceptionally bright 
and promising children should be quietly put forward 
whenever they have distanced the class, and that the ex- 
ceptionally slow ones should be sent back whenever they 
are clearly distanced by their mates. Cambridge has the 
theory that pleases me best. Send to Superintendent 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass., for bis report that 
contains the outline of their proposed method. It pro- 
vides for a special teacher whose whole business is to ad- 
just these who go ap or go down at an unseasonable time 
to their new work. 

You will find helpfal ideas in “ Promotions and Exami- 
nations,” page 184, JouRNAL of March 23. 


255. How can we best train the perceptive faculties of 
the child ? Kate E , Kent County. 

The day for talking of the perceptive faculties has 
gone by among “ modern psychologists,” but the question 
stands for a definite need nothwithstanding,—“ How shall 
we enable the child to ‘ catch on,’ to see clearly and hold 
firmly at first sight?” To answer intelligently I should 
want to write an article of two columns regarding modern 
psychology. In brief, the world gives the mind what- 
ever the nerve terminals pick up, and they take every- 
thing to which they are exposed. But much passes into 
the mind through the nerves that is never ‘“ perceived ”’ ; 
é. @., it runs like the ceaseless river to the sea, That 
only is perceived which “ evaporates,” as it were, from 
the ceaseless flow up to the mind itself, and this depends 
upon the hunger of the mind, so to speak, as the atmos- 
phere hungers for the moisture of river and sea. Instead, 
therefore, of “training” the “ perceptive faculties,” the 
aim should be to create a mental readiness to receive, an 
appetite or hunger for the things that pass into eye or ear. 
The thing to be done is to reach the interest, the desire, 
the appreciation, and this will lead the mind to catch on 
and hold on to what is seen, heard, or touched. It is the 
mind that needs intelligent awakening and permanent 
interest in the things picked up by the nerve terminals of 


eye or ear. 


EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The institute season of Pennsylvania has opened with unusual 
vigor and attractiveness. The counties have elected or re-elected 
superintendents; there is no election ‘‘in the air.’’ Most of the 
teachers of the state have had their eslaries raised. There have 
been many promotions on merit; and the October weather has 
been literally perfect. 

Montgomery County held its session at Pottstown this year. 
This is a thrifty manufacturing town—or rather it has been and 
will be again when political conditions are sottled—with more at- 
tractive businees houses and residences than one often fiads ina 
town of the size, with the best hotel—the Shuler House—that I 
have ever er joyed in a town of the size so near a great city, and 
with one of the best high school buildings in a town of any size in 
the atate. 

Supt. R. F. Hoffecker has been in service as long as any county 
superintendent, and his re-elections are always without a canvas 
even, ao fully are his services appreciated. Quiet, firm, wise, he 
has a genuine force that gete the best of results slong all lines. 
Although Montgomery is one of the large counties, with many 
local intereste, all its subordinate superintendents were unanimously 
re-elected, and all with a substantial increase of salary. Mr. J. 
K. Gotwalls of Norristown is one of the oldest in the service of 
the school officisls of the atate, and yet he was unanimously re- 
elected and his salary increased one-sixth, would be difficult to 


find a more loyal and earnest set of teachers than those that he 
has about him. Mr. W. W. Rupert of Pottstown was practically 
the host. He has been supervising the schools of the city for 


nine years, and a more appreciated official it would be hard to find. 
* 


Prin. W. W. Deatrick, Dr. Schaeffer's successor at the Kutztown 
Normal School, Dr. Gaorge M. Phillips, and Prof. A. T. Smith of 
the West Chester Normal School, were present for a day or two 
each. They are experienced institute workers and do yeoman ser- 
vice. Miss Belle M. Thomas of the Nebraska Normal School did 
the primary work. She is devoting the year to institute work and 
is every way successful. Sensible, earnest, with good voice and 
manner, she is helpfal and enjoyable. Mr. March has had charge 
of the music for years, and bis leadership inspires and delights the 
audience, who always sing with a will. Prof. M. E. Brumbaugh is 
without question the equal of any edacational instructor in the 
country. I have never heard any work that for adaptation, thor- 
oughness, scholarly characteristics, entertaining flashes, and ease of 
expression, excelled that of Professor Brambangh at Pottstown. 

* 

Eight of the county teachers were excused to attend the World’s 
Fair, three were genuinely sick, and all the rest of the teachers of 
the county were at the institute. 

* 

The press of Philadelphia never gave so much space nor detailed 
such talent to the reports of the institutes. The Times devotes a 
page to the institutes daily, and very readable reports they are too. 
The local press makes a specialty of the institutes and frequently 
gives reports that would do credit to the metropolitan press. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


HEADS AND HEADS. 


There’s heads and heads and heads and heads, 
Long heade, round heads, and flats ; 

Some heads are made to carry brains, 
And some just carry hats. — Boston Transcript. 


A GOOD BUSINESS, 
Guest (to bell boy): What is your part of the business, my boy? 
Boy: I wakes the guests in de mornin’, sir. 
Guest: Ab, yea; you are doing a rousing business, eh? 
BAD EFFECTS, 
The late stringency has had its effect alike on all trades. Even 
the paper hangers have gone to the wall. 
SWEET CREDIT. 
A Sugar Trust.—‘‘Give me five pounds of granulated, and 
charge it, please.’’— Philadelphia Record, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Janitors’ Association is the latest educational fad. Success 
to it. 

Boston enjoyed the privilege of hearing from Supt. W. H. 
Maxwell of Brooklyn last week. It waa before the Middlesex 
County teachers assembled in their annual meeting. ’ 

In the death of Rev. J. C. Price, D D., president of Livingston 
College, Salisbury, N. C., the colored race loses its most ¢ff-ctive 
educational champion, a wise counsellor and brilliant leader, 
while the country loses one who was a credit to our institutions re- 
gardless of color. We have known no other who promised to do 
so much for his race as he. 

The magazines have at last realized that the teachers are a read- 
ing force that it is worth their while to consider. The Atlantic 
Monthly has two articles written wholly with the teacher in view,— 
School Libraries by the editor, Horace E, Scudder, and Spectacled 
Schoolboys by Ernest Hart. It is evident that the Atlantic Monthly 
is in close sympathy with the schools, 

Many of the younger secondary school men of Eastern Massachu- 
setts have j ined the course of ‘‘ Special Research in Ejncational 
Questions’’ at Harvard, making the meetings a center for discussion 
and interchange of experiences. The value of this is greater than 
can be appreciated by those who are in it, since it brings them once 
more into the university atmosphere which is lost to most graduates 
after they begin to teach. 

Were Superintendent Stone of Vermont to be characterized by 
any one word it would be ‘‘ progreasive.”” His whole life has been 
devoted to educational work. He was born in Waterbury, Vt., 
thirty-three years ago; graduated from the People’s Academy, 
Morrisville, in °79, immadiately entering the Uaiversity of Ver- 
mont, and was graduated from its classical department in Jane, 
83. Upon graduation he taught one year in Williston Academy ; 
the following two years as principal of Bristol High School; from 
86 to ’89 as principal of the People’s Academy at Morrisville. 
In May, ’89, Mr. Stone was elected supervisor of schools for 
Orleans County for a term of two years, and in Jaly of that year, or- 
ganized and was for one year manager of the Orleans County 
Sommer School,—the first successfal summer school in Vermont. 
On Jane 15, 91, he was appointed supervisor of schools for East- 
hampton, Mass., where he remained till his election as State Saper- 
intendent of Education for Vermont, Nov. 17, '92. Mr. Stone 
possesses not only experience and enthusiasm in and for his life- 
work, but the happy and somewhat rare faculty of arousing enthu- 
siasm in others. Being a teacher and a Vermonter he better un- 
derstands the present conditions and needs of Vermont schools; 
and being a Vermonter, he has not only personal bat state pride, in 
bending every energy toward eduestionally “lifting better ap to 
heat,’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The number of railway employees killed during the year covered 
by the report was 2,554, being leas than the number killed during 
the previous year. The number of employees injured, however, 
was ir excess of the number injared during the previous year, being 
28,267. The number of passengers killed was largely in excess of 
the number killed during the previous year, being 376 in 1892 as 
againet 293 in 1891; while the number of passengers injared was 
3,227 in 1892 as against 2,972 in 1891. An assignment of casual- 
ties to the opportunity offered for accidents shows one employee to 
have been killed for every 322 employees, and one employee to have 
been injured for each 29 men in the employ of the railways. A 
similar comparison shows one passenger killed for each 1,491,910 
; passengers carried or for each 35,542,282 passengers miles, ard 
; one passenger injored for each 173,833 passengers carried or each 
4,140,966 passenger miles. Collisions and derailments were respon- 
sible for the death of 43! employees. Of this number 336 were 
trainmen. This class of accidents is responsible also for the larg- 
est number of casualties to passengers. Thus 177 passengers were 
killed and 1,539 were injured by collisions and derailments during 
the year. Collisions alone were responsible for the death of 286 
employees and 136 passengers. 


A SIMPLE BAROMETER, 


A simple but effective barometer can be made, says a contem- 
a porary, by filling a common, wide-mouthed pickle bottle within 
three inches of the top with water; then taking an ordinary Flor- 
ence oil-flaek, and, having removed the straw covering and washed 
it thoroughly, plunging the neck of the flask as far as it will go 
into the pickle bottle, you have thus a complete barometer. In 
fine weather the water will rise into the neck of the flask higher 
than the mouth of the pickle bottle; in wet and windy weather it 
will fall to within an inch of the mouth of the flask. Before a 
heavy gale of wind, at least eight hours before the gale reached its 
height, the water has, it is said, been seen to leave the flask altc- 
gether. 


ENGLISH KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Their Deaths, and the Causes Thereof. 


William the Conqueror died from enorm:us fat, from drink, and 
from the violence of his passions. 

William Rufus died the death of the poor stags which he hunted. 

Henry I. died of gluttony. 

Henry II. died of a broken heart, occasioned by the bad conduct 
of bis children. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, like the animal from which his heart was 
named, died by an arrow from an archer. 

Jobn died, nobody knows how, but it is said from chagrin, which 
we euppoee is another term for a dose of hellebore, 

Henry III. is said to have died a natural death, 

' Edward I, is alao said to have died of a ‘‘ natural sickness’’—a 
sickness which would puzzle all the college physicians to denom- 
inate. 

Edward II. was barbarously and indecently murdered by roffians 
employed by his own wife and her paramour. 

Edward III. died of dotage, and Richard II. of starvation—the 
very reverse of George IV. 

Henry IV. is said to have died of “ fits caused by uneasiness,’ 
ot uneasiness in palaces in those times was a very common com- 
plaint. 

Henry V. is said to have died of a “ painful affliction, prema- 
turely. This is a courtly term for getting rid of a king. 

Henry VI. died in prison by means known then only to his jailer, 
and now only known in heaven. 

Edward V. was strangled in the Tower by his uncle, Richard III. 

Richard III. was killed in battle, 

Henry VII. wasted away, as a miser ought. 

Henry VIII. died of carbancles, fat, and fury. 

Edward VI. died of a decline. 

Queen Mary is said to have died of a broken heart. 

Old Queen Bess is said to have died of melancholy, from having 
sacrificed Essex to his enemies. 

James I. died of drinking and the effects of vice, 

Charles I. died on the scaffold. 

Charles IL. died suddenly ; it is said of apoplexy. 

William III. died of consumptive habits of body and from the 
stumbling of his horse. 

Queen Anne died of dropsy. 

George I. died from drankenness, which his physicians politely 
called an apoplectic fit. 

George II. died of a ruptare of the heart, which the periodicals 
of that day termed a visitation of God. 

George III. died as he bad lived—a madman. Throughont life 
he was at least a consistent monarch. 

George LV. died of gluttony and drunkenness. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION HALF-DOLLARS. 
[From the ‘‘ New York Sun.”’] 


Looking back on Chicago Day, the most wonderfal thing about 
it is seen to be the handling of the money at the World’s Fair 
gates. As the crowds pushed up to the ticket-sellers’ booths all 
day long, the money kept accumulating on the little shelves in the 
tiny booths until it rose in wavering, ansteady piles of greenbacks 
and pyramids of silver coine, As the day wore on, the ticket. 
sellers fought to keep the money on the shelves, but they needed 
more hands than they were possessed of, for it took two hands to 
take in the money, make the change, and pags out the tickets. Pres- 
ently the silver began to slide upon the floor in each booth, and the 
greenbacks refused to keep in their heaps. Then the men were 
forced to do a strange thing. They swept the paper and coin off 
the shelves and down upon the floor. With bare shelves they be- 
gan new accumulations of this broken-up wealth. Still the money 
literally poured in, as if the little ticket windows were the mouths 
of conduits leading from the mint of the richest nation on earth. 
It poured in and kept on pouring in. Again the loose piles of 


greenbacks began to waver. Once more the dollars and half and 
quarter dollars assumed the rough piles that coal makes when itis 
dumped upon the pavement. Again the upper layers of the coin 
mounds began to slip cff-upon the floor, and once again the men 
swept their collections down upon the boards. 

Again and again tis happened. Up to that day it had been the 
custom to take in the money in a leisurely way, with much care 
that was born of a knowledge that the slightest loss must be made 
good or a new man would step in the old one’s place, and the old 
one’s bondsmen would be called upon to retrieve the commission's 
loss. So accurate and go strict was the accounting that the Chicago 
newspapers had called the world’s attention to these men as the 
most rigidly disciplined and the most absolately correct monev- 
changers outside the Treasury Department of the Bank of England. 
The tickets to the Fair were numbered, and the rule was that each 
ticket eeller should so stack his money as to be able to count it all 
up quickly at night, and to turn it in cent for cent, with the amount 
called for by the difference between the numbers on the first and 
last ticket of the day’s sales. But now all this was changed. The 
men were overpowered by the flood of money that swept in upon 
them, In time it began to look asif they might be drowned in 
coin and bills. No longer able to keep the bille in piles, according 
to their denominations, they came by degrees to sweeping them all 
upon the floor of eech booth, where it rose to their shoe tops, and 
where they got only stood in it, but trampled it down and walked 
on it, and disregarded it as men ina coal-yard or a grain boat walk 
upon the stuff they deal in. . 

Word of all this was sent to the treasurer of the Fair. The 
treasurer had to abandon his discipline jast as completely as the 
ticket-sellers and disregarded their habits of care and accuracy. 
Instead of demanding a careful comparison of moneys taken in 
with tickets given out and in instantaneous closing of accounts be- 
tween each man and the Fair, he simply sent around a lot of wagons 
and men to scoop in the money and bring it to headquarters. The 
wagons carried gunny bags, and into these the men shoveled the 
money, higgledy-piggledy, coins and bills all together—scooping it 
up by the shovel full, and then scraping the rest off the boards 
around and from under the men’s feet. Thus more than $356,500 
were loaded into the wagons se if they were the sweepings and 
débris of the Fair grounds, put into bags for convenience in carrying 
them away. 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


You have asked for presidential rhymes. etc. Here is one which 
I have never seen in the JOURNAL: pa 


George Washington is number one, 
With whom begin the story; 

John Adams then doth follow on 

a To eh:re wih h'm the glory, 

Thomas Jefferson comes next, 
A good old man was he, 

James Madison is number four, 
Twics President to be. 


Dear James Monroe was next in line, 
Twice, also, did he rule us; 

Johu Qaincy Adams served us next, 
And not once did he fool us. 

Then Andrew Jackson came along, 
So famous as a soldier, 

Martin Van Buren took his place 
To act as office holder. 


And William Henry Harrison 
Came next in the procession, 
He died, and then John Tyler came 
OF the chair to take possession, 
James K. Polk is on the roll, 
He was an upright man. 
Zacharay Taylor followed him, 
A dozen, now, we scan. 


Millard Fillmore then was called 
To rule o’er all our nation, 
And after him one Franklin Pierce 
Was called to fill the station. 
James Buchanan was the next 
Oar President to be. 
Then came Abe Lincoln, brave and true, 
A mighty man was he. 


Andrew Johnson came in next 
In the song which we are singing, 
Then comes the name of U. S. Grant,— 
Let’s set the rafters ringing! 
And now we've got to R B. Hayes, 
The nineteenth name of all; 
And James A. Garfield is the next 
To answer to the call. 


Chester Allan Arthur then 
Comes forth to take his place, 
And Grover Cleveland follows him, 
The next one in the race, 
Harrison in eighty-eight, 
Was called to fill the chair, 
Now Cleveland again is the next one called 
To rule our country fair. 


A TEACHERS’ LITERARY SOCIETY. 


They have in England a teachers’ literary society which has an 
element of business in it that is worthy the attention of American 
teachers. 


THE RULES OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. The object of the society shall be the reading and discussion 
of standard works on English literature. 

* The society shall meet on the second Thursday in each month 
at 8 p. m. 

3, The subscription shall be five shillings per annum payable in 
advance. The year ehall terminate on the 2lst of J uly, 

4. The governing body shall consist of a president, two vice- 
presidents, secretary and treasurer, and committee, to be elected by 
members at the annual meeting in Jaly. 

5. A syllabus of work prescribed for each half year shall be 
drawn up by the committee, and issued to each member. 

6. Country members shall be grouped in circles of five members 
each, such circles to work independently of each other, but under 
the direction of the central committee. 

7. Tm each circle there shall be appointed a corresponding mem- 
aes) = shall arrange the division and order of work among 

rs, 


8. Each corresponding member ehall at the end of each half 
year forward to the;eecretary a plan of the work to be done in his 
circle during the half year. k 

9. Each country member shall in turn write @ paper on the 
work prescribed, such paper to be circulated among the members 
of his circle during the ensuing month, and then forward it to the 
secretary. A selection from these papers shall form the program 
for the last meeting of the society in the half year. 

10. Papers of special merit read before the society shall from 
time to time be forwarded to the country circles. ‘ 

11. All papers shall become the property of the society. 

The Work for a Month.—Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.’’ 

The committee mentions the following books which have refer- 


ence to the subject. 

Text: Tennyson ‘‘ Poetical Works,’’ Macmillan’s ‘‘ English 
Cla‘s‘es,’”’ with preface and notes, ‘‘ The Coming of Arthur and tke 
Passing of Arthur,’’ ‘‘Gareth and Lynette.”’ ** The Marriage of 
Geraint and Geraint and Enid,’ ‘‘The Holy Grail,’’ Critical 
Works, «&c.; Littledale’s ‘‘ Kxasys on the Idylls of the King,’ 
Jenning’e ‘‘ Life of Lord Tennyson,’’ Ritchie's Records of 
Tennyson, Browning, and Raskin.’’ 


WORTH READING. 


Things don’t turn up in this world unlees somebody turns them 
up. 

4 is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to rain, but not to 
success. 

A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

I would rather be beaten in right than sacceed in wrong. 

If the power to do bard work is not a talent, it is the best possible 
substitute for it. 

If there is one thing upon this earth that mankind love and ad. 
mire better than another, it is a brave man—a man who dares to 
look the devil in the face and tell him he is a devil. 

Be fit for more than the one thing you are now doing.—James 
A. Garfield. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘' M.’’: Belgiam owns the Congo Free State. S. E. L, 
— From whom did we get ‘‘ Spondalix,’’ our 7, name for 


money ? 
—What collegs conferred the degree LL.D. upon President 
Shafer of Wellesley ? C. 


Oberlin College, of which she is a graduate. 


— Who was called ‘Sack All Cream,’’ and why? 

Samuel Clarke (a great compiler of books). (2) Because of 
his indefatigable labora in sucking all the cream of every author, 
without baving any cream himself, 


— Who is commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public ? C. M. 8. 

Col. J. G. B. Adams of Massachusetts was elected at the re- 
cent reunion. 


— From what or whom did Lynch law take its name? M. M. 

Lynch law takes its name from Charles Lynch, a Virginnia 
planter, who in the early part of the Revolution undertook to 
protect society in his region by summarily punishing anyone accused 
of Jawlecances, 


— What is the address of Mrs. Wistar, the translator ? 


Mrs. A. L. Wistar, Wallingford, Penn. 


FACTS. 


The notional capitol and the grounds represent a cash outlay of 
about $20,000,000. 


By the aid of the most powerful telescopes the number of stars 
visible exceeds 50,000,000, 


Chicago bas expended over $300,000.000 in the construction of 
buildings since 1876. The annual expenditure for that purpose is 
between $45 .000,000 and $55,000,000. 


Amber blazes like a torch when light is applied. Great quan- 
tities have been consumed in the unbroken worship of thirteen 
centuries at Mecea, the sacred city of Moslem. 


Accordirg to the decision of the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence, held at Dresden, there is to be no more quarantine on land, 
and marine quarantine is to be radically modifi-d. 


A scientist who has spent much time in making carefal estimates 
says that the average amount of water tumbling over in Niagara 
for every minute, day and night, is 18 000,000 cubic feet. 


North America contains nearly 9,000 000 square miles, and it is 
estimated by so carefnl an authority as Dr, Dawson, that nearly 
1,000 000 rquare miles “exclusive of the inhospitable, detached 
arctic portion is for all practical purposes entirely unknown.” 


The stocking of Alaska with reindeer is a prononnoed success ac- 
cording to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, U.S. Agent of Education in 
Alaska. The purpose of the schemeis to furnish a reliable supply 
of food for the natives and to establish the use of deer for work 
purposes. 


The Kongo ia one of the most wonderful waterways in the world. 
if not the most wonderful. It is twenty-five miles across in parte, 
so that vessels may pass one another and yet be ont of sight. It 
has twice the extent of the navigable waters of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and three times its population. 


** The American Drnggist’’ says that we are indebted to Pompeii 
for the great industry of canned fruit. Years ago, when the ex- 
cavations were just beginning, a party of Cincinnatians found in 
what had been the pantry of the house many jars of preserved 
figa. One was opened and they were found to be fresh and good. 
Investigation showed that the figs had been put into jarsin 8 
heated state, an aperture left for the steam to escape, and then 
sealed with wax. The hint was taken, and the next year fruit 
canning was introduced into the United States, the process being 
identical with that in vogue at Pompeii twenty centuries ago, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue ATHENIAN ConstiTuTION. By George Willis Bots- 
ford. Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 249 pp. 

This able essay by Dr. Botsford is an admirable example of 
some of the best work now being done in our American Universi. 
ties in the field of classical philology. 

The Greek States, with Athens in the van, first showed the pos- 
sibilities for development of the Aryan instincts, which have 
ripened into the wonderful structures under which the English race 
is living today. On this account the study of the Greek Constita- 
tions must always attract students, and not for what light this may 
throw on our own ideas as to the constitution of government in par- 
ticolar and things in general, but as an essential chapter in the 
historical evolution of ourselves. 

The essay, aleo, isa perfect type of the developed comparative 
method, noticeably in the earlier chapters. Dr. Botsford has 
given to the work a vast deal of research and carefal atudy, but it 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that he has relied so much upon his own 
investigations in these introductory portions, which lack the 
thorough comprehension and masterly treatment which are much 
more apparent ia the later chapters, those which form the real sub- 
ject of the work, 

As soon ashe reaches the basis of acknowledged evidence, Dr. 
Botsford presente a series of chapters upon the constitution of the 
Athenian government, in which he distinctly shows his powers, and 
the splendid work he has done in his researches. The phratry and 
phylae, and the basileia, and the early obligarchy, and then Draco, 
Solon, the Tyrants, Cleisthenes, and the changes and developments 
which they represent, are stadied with care and skill, and the re- 
salt as a view of this phase of Grecian example, will not soon need 
to be redrawn, unless sume fresh discovery parallel to that of Aris- 
totle’s Polities reminds us again of the possibilities in the undis- 
covered past. . 


A TrxtT-B00K ON NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND 
TING OuT. With Me:hods of Teaching. By Elizabeth Rose- 
vear of London. With Original Lllustrations and Sectional Dia- 
grams. Jondon and New York: Macmillan & Co. 460 pp. 
Price, $1.75 
This is the most comprebensive work yet published on achool 

needlework, and differs widely from all American works of the 

kind. It is definitely practical and sensibly theoretical, The aim 
is not alone to enable the child to do useful things with scissors, 
needle avd thread, but rather to train the hand to be steady, dex- 
terous, and powerfal; the eye to observe closely and correctly, to 
compare sizes aud forms, to measure spaces, to fix work evenly, 
sew regularly, draw and cut accurately, and construct properly and 
tastefally; to think, to plan, to contrive, to be accurate: to know 
qualities and grades of threads, silks, colors, flannele, yarns, wor- 
steda, etc. 

The work is very complete, and yet entirely clear; is fully and 
even beautifully illustrated. It is a great work by a master mind; 

& master workman and a master pen. 


A LasoraTory MANvAt OrGANIC CoEmistrY. By 
W. R. Orndoff. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents. 
This carefully and skillfally prepared manual for laboratory 

practice, designed to accompany ie Remsen’s Organic Chemistry, 

is endorsed by Proféssor Remsen, who says that Professur Orndoft 
has presented the best conditions for each experiment. Professor 

Remsen confesses very graciously that the directions given are in 

several cases better than those in his own—Remsen’s—book which 

be thinks isdue to the fact that the autbor has for a number of 
years had charge of the work of preparation of compounds of car- 
bon in a large laboratory. 

Tae Parioctetes or SopHocues. Edited by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves. Boston, New York, Chicago: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 225 pp. Price, $1 
This is an excellent edition of one of the lesser known plays of 

Sophocles, admirably adapted for class room use by Professor 

Graves, who occupies the Chair of Classical Philology in Tufts 

College. The text, the ample notes which are indexed, the general 

introduction and a special metrical introduction, occupying twenty- 

five pages, have been prepared with care and with especial reference 
to their use with classes of pupils. The text has been used by Dr. 

Graves with his classes, and has been moulded into the most advan- 

tageous form by this supreme test of every text-book. 


Heat. By Mark R. Wright. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 336 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In most text- books heat is merely skirmished with in an introdac- 
tory manner, so that only an elementary knowledge is obtained, 
but this book presents the subject exhaustively, practically, theo- 
retically, scientifical:y utilizing, when necessary, higher mathemat- 
ics. It is in no sense prepared for those who seek to be amused by 
easy experiments, and no plan is made 10 have students perform 
all the experiments for the sake of going through the motions. 
Far from it. The author evidently believes that this science is to 
be taught for the giving of knowledge and acquiring of power of 
thought. The student is required to know principles as well as to 
learn facts. It is a masterpiece. 

Herron Worps. From the Writings of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. Compiled by Mary B. Merrill. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Illastrated. Cloth (white and gold). Price, $1 00. 
Among the foremost and daintiest of the souvenirs of the ap- 

proaching holidays is Helpful Words—selections of prose and verse 
from the wisdom of Edward Everett Hale. The covers bear the 
insignia of the King’s Daughters’ Society, and between them are 
words helpfal indeed for the day’s march and the night watch, the 
soldier or the armor-bearer, or for those ‘‘ who only stand and wait’’ 
for service ‘‘In His Name.’’ Exquisite engravings interpret and 
enforce the thought. The little volume is assured to be one of the 
most charming gift books of the season. 


THe Newer Rewicious Tamnxine. By Rev. D. N. 

Beach. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

These sermons, by a well-known Cambridge pastor, were preached 
to bis congregation last year, and, while dieclaiming any specialist 
work, seek to “ put the new things and feared things in their simple 
and divine light.’’ This new thinking is characterized by ‘‘ I's 
Hanger after God,’ Passion for Man,’”’ ‘Its Thought of 
Nature, History, and Life,’’ and ite ‘Idea of the Bible,’’ with 
‘* Christ its Center.’? They endeavor to show that ‘‘ the trend and 
movement of the time’’ is tewards ‘‘a new growth and life in 
religious thought.’’ The style is that of the pulpit, fervid, rever- 
ent, and appealing to the best impulses of the hearers. The 
preacher traces the Hebrew ritual and legal form from the spiritual 
impulse in men like Abraham, Moses, Samuel and David, to ite 
development about the period of Ezra, with beginnings much 
earlier, With reference to the Christ, he believes that there is a 
trae spirit outside the Evangelical Faith, of which Christ is the 


center. Men who deny His Deity, may yet regard, and do regard 
Him as very specially related to God. 

@ conclusion of the author is that the old Testament was 
brought into its present state by successive attemp's of holy and in - 
spired men to adapt its matter to current national needs, and that 
the New Testament gets its present form because the purpose of 
ite writers was ‘‘immediste usefulness.’ The book is an effort to 
‘* welcome all new light,’’ and to transmit that light to others. 
The author believes that ‘‘the Book is from God,’ and tbat its 
light and warmth are eternal. He certainly desires to warm and 
enlighten others with the glow which he has himself caught from 
the sacred word. 


Lire 1x Motion. By John Gray MeKendrick, M.D, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.E. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
Price, $1 50. 

This book should have another title. It isa work to make many 

a teacher happy; it is the clearest, fullest, best treatment of the 
action of muscle and nerve that has yet appeared. It is really the 
reproduction, with numerous illustrations, of six lectures upon 
modern experiments in recording the action of muscle and nerve. 
There are eighty-one graphic views of the motions of muscles and 
nerves and of the instruments and appliances by which they are 
studied and measured. Much of this is better presented than it has 
been heretofore, notably as relates to the physiological study of the 
sensation phase of psychology. ‘This is notably true as relates to 
the nerve terminals, nerve fibers and cells. The graphic presenta- 
tion of the action of muscles and nerves in case of fatigue are inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Wuire Ciry sy THE INLAND SkA. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. Boston: American Peace Society. Ode read at the 
Opening of the Chicago Peace Congress, Aug. 14, 1893. Price, 
10 cents a copy. Liberal discount in quantities to schoole. 

This is an extended poem on the World’s Fair, and isin Mr. 

Butterworth’s best strain. It would be inspiring as supplementary 

reading for the schools. Here are sample lines: 


** © Ye warriors of freedom, ye champions of right, 
Sheathe your swords te sweet harmony’s strains, 
No bayonet should gleam and no soldier should fight 
Where Liberty glorious reigns. 


** * Melt your lances to ploughshares, your ewords into spades, 
And furrow for harvests your plains, ‘ 
No shock of the battle should startle the shades 
Where Liberty glorious reigns. 


‘© “But Plenty should follow where Peace leads the way, 
And Beneficence waken her strains, 
Let the war bugles ceaee and the peace minstrels play 
Where glorious Liberty reigns. 


‘* © Nor honor is won from the battlefield red, 
Nor glory from tumult and strife, 

That eoldier is only by godlike thought led 
Who offers his country his life.’ ’’ 


** All bright with the fields of the harvest today, 

Time moves to its destinies splendid, 

And Freedom triumphant is leading the way 
By Science and Progress defended. 

The School heads the march of the banner of God, 

In the way Pestalozzi in clear visions trod, 
And truth ie the end of endeavor, 

And oar Washington’s fame and our grand Lincoln’s name 
Shall ring in the tramphets forever! ’’ 


History oF SiAvery IN Connecticut. By Bernard 
C. Heiner. Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, eleventh series, 1X -X. Baltimore: The Johos Hop- 
kins Prees. 84 pp ; paper. Price, 75 cents. 
in preparation for this essay, Dr. Heiner has made a thorough 

study of the material relating to Connecticut history, from early 

colonial times, through the exciting trials of abolition times to the 
close of the war. Many of the most interesting slave trials and 
abolition outbreaks, notably the Amistad case and the Prudence 

Crandall episode, occurred in this state; while her history from the 

earlic:t Indian captives to the present, has contained the elements 

typical in greater or lesa degree of the negro question in the North. 

Dr. Heiner has brought into convenient form a useful account of 

the history of this question in this state, and has made a valuable 

addition to the literature of American slavery. 


Butts AND Buionpers. Edited by Marshall Brown. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Pages 304 Price, $1 00. 
The name tells what the work is, giving examples of blunders 

in expression, drawn from the writings of distinguished essayiats, 

historians, and noveliste; from the speeches of statesmen in Con- 
gress and Parliament ; from the pulpit, the bar, the editorial chair ; 
and from the sayings of the intelligent and the stupid in all ranks 
of life. Of course the book isin the highest degree amusing, but 
back of the ridiculous there is a vein of ins ruction. In many,cases 
there are instructive notes added, telling wherein lies the error and 
how it might have been avoided. There has been no collection 
more generally funny. Tcey are believed by the author to be 
actual blunders and not ‘‘ made-up’’ affairs. Here are a few: 

Store Sign: Don’t go elsewhere to get robbed—step right in here. 

Will the gentleman who left his stomach for analysis please call 
and get it, together with the result. 

We regret to find that the announcement of the death of Mr. W. 
was a malicious fabrication. 

He could not commit suicide to save his life. 

I could see that the fluor had been swept with half an eye. 

Erected to the memory of John Phillips, accidentally shot as a 
mark of affection by his brother. 

The Board of Edacation has resolved to erect a building large 
enough to accommodate five hundred students three stories high. 

We have two schoolrooms sufficiently large to accommodate three 
hundred pupils one above another. 

Mr,—— has removed corns from several of the crowned heads 
of Europe. 

— cup of misery has been overflowing for ages and is not 
yet full. 

He leaves a brilliant future behind him. 

To rent, a house containing ten rooms, located in a pleasant vil- 
lage which has a fine bay window in front. 

A house, to be let directly or sooner if required. 


Tuer World’s Fair will not be permitted to live only in 
the memories of those who saw it, and in the files of newspapers. 
The Bancroft Company, Anditorium Building, Chicago, have in 
preparation what they call The Book of the Fair, which will be a 
permanent and illustrated chronicle of the exhibits. The text is by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, and the illustrations profuse. As pointed 
out in the preface, the exhibition of 1851 was contained in a single 
edifice of one million equare feet, while the space oocupied at the 
World’s Fair of today is eight or nine times as great. 

THERE is a fine pamphlet presentation of the Catholic 
Educational Exhibit of the World’s Fair, with a catalogue of the 
album sent by the pupils of the Sisters of the Notre Dame. Issued 
by the Archdiocese of Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


My Saturday Bird Class; by Margaret Miller; price, 30 cents. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Columbus Outdone; by Capt. Wm. A. Andrews. New York: 
Artemas Ward; 11 E. 14th St. 

Verb Drill; by M. D. Berlitz. New York: Berlitz & Co. 

Immortelles; selected and arranged by Rose Porter; price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. Dothrop Co. 

Nature Myths and Stories for Young Children; by Flora J. Cooke; 
price, 15cents Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

The Life of Shakespeare; by Daniel W. Wilder; price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

The Knowledge of Wares; by Rudolph O. Stoll and 8. Emil Swan- 
beck. Eau Claire, Wis.: Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Art, Music, and Nature——Selections from the Writings of David 
Swing; price, $100. Ohicago: Searle & Gorton. 

Search Lights and Guide Lines; by Edgar Greenleaf Bradford, 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Brigitte : with notes by J. Howard Gore; price, 55 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

Short Stories; edited by Constance Cary Harrison; price, $1.00—— 
Evening Diess; by W. D, Howells; price, 50 cents——To Right the 
Wrong; by Edna = begs price, $1.50——The Christ Chid in Art; by 
Henry Van Dyk; price, $4 00——Riders of Many Lands; by Theodore 
A. Dodge; price, $4.00——Letters of James Russell Lowell (2 vols.) ; 

rice, $8.00——Literary [udustries; by Hubert Howe Bancroft. New 

ork: Harper & Bros, . 


FOR HEADACHE AND INDIGESTION 
HorsFrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE, 

A prominent physician of Buffalo, N. Y., says of it: ‘‘I have 
severe headaches, and it relieves them. I am fond of the pleasures 
of the table, and as a consequence of my indulgence there, I have 
to pay the penalty. It divides penalty with me. Indeed it is an 
indispensable article to me.” 


Hasbrouck Institute 


Di _¢Cuas. C. Stimets, Principal. 
Iectors: ) Horace C. WAIT, Vice-Principal. 


To the American Book Company, 
Gentlemen : 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 20, 1893. 


We the undersigned, members of the Classical Department of Has- 


brouck Institute, respectfully ask whether you would accept our 


Anabasis 


in exchange for Harper & Wallace’s, published by yourselves? Our faculty 
have decided to use Harper's Texts exclusively in future. 
We are so delighted with Harper's Caesar and Harper’s Vergil that we would 


like to have the Anabasis also. 
series is soon to be published. ° 


HENRY ALBERS, 


We are glad to learn that a Cicero of the same 


(Szgned) 
Epwin H. WuitTEHEAD, 


W. L. McDermott, Henry P. WHITEHEAD, 


BERT GILSON. 


DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


An Inductive Latin Primer - - $1.00| An Inductive Greek [lethod~ - - $1.00 
An Inductive Latin [lethod - - 1.00 An Inductive Greek Primer (/n Press.) 
Harper & Tolman’s Caesar . - 1.20 Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 75 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil - - - 1.25 Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s Ana- 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil and Bucolics 1.50) basis - : - - - - - 1,50 


Other volumes in preparation, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


American Book Company Ponta 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE THACHERS. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association convened at Con- 
cord on Friday, Oct. 27, at 10 a.m, The officers 
of the society may well be pleased at the result of 


their work, for if attendance made the convention 
a success, they certainly must have been aseured 
that their labors had not been iv vain. The Leg- 
islative Hall was crowded to its utmost seating 
capacity, and maay teachers were obliged to stand 
or leave. State Superintendent Gowing, the pres- 
ident of the Association, called the meeting to 
order, and devotional exercises were conducted by 
the Rev F. L. Phalen, pastor of the Concord Uni- 
tarian Charch, after which the pupils of the high 
school, under the direction of Mr. C. S. Conant, 
professor of music, rendered two selections ad- 
mirably. 

Governor Smith, in behalf of the state, made a 
short address of welcome to the teachers, in well 
chosen words, and urged them also to support their 
own State Normal School by their inflaence among 
their pupils. Then began the real work of the 
meeting. 

Mr. C. L. Wallace of Lisbon read a most excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘ The Country School: A Problem.’’ 
He urged strongly the necessity of grading the 
district schools. Dr. Rounds of the State Normal 
School came next on the program, but as he had 
gone to Chicago a day or so previous, a free dis- 
cussion took the place of his paper on the same 
topic, Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates 
The mornivg session closed with a bright and in- 
teresting paper on “ Examinations,’’ by Mr. Syl- 
vester Brown, master of the Martin School, Boston. 

The afternoon seseion opened at two o'clock, 
with an increased attendance. It has been esti 
mated that there were between seven and eight 
hundred teachers in Conocrd on Friday, the largest 
attendancs before never having reached over four 
bundred. We have onr suspicions as to the cause 
of this increase. President Gowing has worked 
hard in bahalf of this meeting, and he could not 
help imparting to the teachers of the state some of 
his own enthusiasm. Mr. J. W. McDonald, agent 
for the Massachnsetts Soard of Education, was the 
first speaker, taking ‘‘ Literature’’ for his subject. 
This addresa was of a more or lesa technical nature, 
dealing with the method of teaching literature, and 
filled with lucid examples of the points enu 
merated. 

Following this camsaa philosophical paper by 
Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard University, on 
Professi.nal aad Non-Professional Study of Ed- 
ucation.”’ Superintendent Hant of Winchester, 
Mass., was next introduced to speak on the ‘* Win- 
chester Plan,’’ which has been in operation five 
years, and has been a prononnced succeas. 

The afternoon session was closed by Superin- 
tendent Douglass of Keene, who took for his 
theme ‘ Vertical Writing,’’ which is now claiming 
the attention of so many educators. The evening 
session was devoted toa paper by Superintendent 
Marble of Worcester on ‘* Teaching the Amer- 
ican.”’ 

Satarday morning was devoted to business for 
the first period, after which President Tucker of 
Tacker opened the subject of ** The Relations of 
Common Schools and Higher Lnatitations of 
Learning,’’ and was ably followed by Rev. J. M. 
Darrell of Tilton Seminary; Prof. G. M. Cross of 
Robinson Seminary, Exeter, and Principal J: W. 
Kelley of Portsmonth. 

President Narkland of the Agricultural Col- 
lege was represented by a paper read by Mr. 
Tatcliffa of Manchester. The last theme to be 
discussed was Teachers’ Oppvortanities for Pro- 
fessional Reading,’’ by Mr. Ray Greene Haling, 
principal of the English High School, Cambridge. 
The meeting then adj urned for one year. 

The following cflisers were elected: President 
—F. W. Whitney, Dover; Vice President—J. C. 
Simpson, Portsmouth; Se ‘retary—Mary H. Dowd, 
Manchester; Treasurer—C. L. Wallace, Lisbon; 
Ex-Commitiee—Frank C. McKean, Nashua, State 
Saperintendent Gowing. The Committees on Res: 
olutione ffred amorg several the following :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. James W. 
Patterson, the cause of education has lost one of 
its most able and brilliant leaders, and the teachers 
of thia state a warm and sympathetic friend. His 
memory will long be hela in reverence by reason 
of the graces of his life and character, as well as 
becanse of the conspicaona ability with which he 
performed the daties of superintendent of public 
instruction. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 


This Club rate will apply to both 


NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro-' 


vided the above named conditions are 
complied with, 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 
New Pustisuine Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Nov. 3-4: Central Ohio Teachers’ Association ; 
Springfield. 

Nov. 3: N. E. Assoc. of School Superintendents, 
School Committee Room; Boston. 

Nov. 4: Franklin Co. Teachers’ and Superintend- 
ents’ Asanc.; Greenfield. Mass. 

Nov. 9-11: Vermont State Teachers’ Association ; 
Rutland 

Nov. 17: Worcester Co. Teachers’ Association ; 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 16-17: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Superintendents; Indianapolis. 

Nov. 23-25: Southeastern Kan. Teachers’ Aasoc. ; 
Emporia. 

Dec. 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; 
English High School, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Educational 
Association; Rushville, Neb. 

Dec. 26-28: Kaneas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dee. 26-28: Illinois State As:oc.; Springfield. 

Dec. 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Deo, 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Asssoc ; Madizon. 

Dec. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dec. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Agsoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dae, 26-20: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


Dac. 27-29: Minnesota Edacational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 
Dec. 27-29; Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 
Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Butte. 
Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mase.) Assoc.; Pittsfield. 
ALABAMA, 
Birmingham and Jefferson counties have formed 
a teachers’ union for professional improvement and 
the farthering of educational interests. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Mes. Carolyn M, N. Alden’s new Froebel Insti- 
tute (Casca de Rosas), Los Angeles, was dedicated 
in @ uniqae manner on Oct. 21. The exercises, like 
everything the principal savas and does, had a 
acholarly air and a refined flavor. The kinder- 
gartens have their California forces strengthened 
by her coming among them. 

The record of the meeting of the Contra Costa 
County Teachers’ Institute was worthy in attend- 
ance and program. ‘The statement was made that 
Contra Costa is the only county in the state that 
sends forth a catalogue every year ranking the 
pupils of the county. 

At the connty institute held at Santa Cruz Oct. 
9-13, Prof. Elmer E. Brown of the University of 
California, Mr. Philip M. Fisher and Prof, Ed- 
ward H. Griggs of Stanford University were the 
principal lectarers. 

C. 8S. Smyth of San Rafael is principal of the 
new county high school at Hollister. 

Will S. Monroe conducted the San Benito County 
Institute. held Oot, 9-11. 

Miss Maria Faller has returned to her work at 
Sav Bernardino after an extended Eastern trip. 

Miss Margaret E. Schal'enberger of Stanford 
University lectured before the Nevada Couaty in- 
atitute at Truckee, Oct. 3-6. 

Mr. F. E Perham ia the new city superintendent 
of Santa Ana. Mr. Perham is a graduate of the 
Maine State Normal School and of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and has been teaching in California several 
years. He is a man of scholarship and teaching 
ability. 

The teachers’ institute of Santa Craz County 
convened recently at Santa Cruz. Sapt. Linscam 
opened with an address upon the generalities of 
the profession of teaching; he was followed by 
Mr. Pelton, speaking upon ‘‘ The Moral and Re- 
ligious Daties of a Teacher’’; and by Mr Fisher 
upon ‘School Organization and Management.’ 
The second day’s program was devoted to section 
work; topic upon methods of teaching and upon 
the subjects taught in the grades respectively were 
discuzsed, 


ILLINOIS, 


attended the Fair during children’s week. 

Io the Llinois State Baildiog provision was 
made for 223 children from the Soldier’s Orphan 
Home, Normal, to remain two daye. 

At the close of the World's Fair, collections of 
seeds of cereals, cultivated grasses, and economic 
plants, will be distributed to the county superin- 
tendenta; these collections’ are to be for the 
benefit of the schools, as a standard of comparison 
and a help to identification. 


MICHIGAN, 
Supt. Chalmers is introducing a course of ele- 
mentary ecience into the schools of Grard Rapids. 


He has prepared outlines of work and suggestions 
f.r the teachers and is holding meetings to give 
instruction in teaching the new subject. Supt. 
Chalmers has prepared for his teachers a manual 
of assistance in Geography as well. 

NEW YORK. 

A series of conferences will be held at the Teach- 
ers’ College, 9 University Piace, New York City, 
on alternate Saturdays, beginning Oct. 21, at 12m. 
These conferences will be a part of the work of the 
department of the science and art of teaching, and 
will be conducted by Prof. Clarence E Meleney, 


[ Continued on next page.) 


GREAT OFFER 
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350,000 children from Chicago and vicinity a 
a 
é 


Made Only to Teachers 
and School Officials. 


Dr. J. M. RICE’S 


NEW BOOK, 


‘*The Public School 
System of the 
United States,” 


FREE! 


In connection with a Year’s Sub- 
scription to either 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


OR 


ST. NICHOLAS for Young Folks 


Dr. RICE’S BOOK. “The Publicschool 
System of the United States,” is one which every 
person connected with the cause of education 
should read. Many have already read that part 
of it which has been appearing from month to 
month in Zhe Forum. ‘The separate chapters as 
there printed attracted wide attention, and were 
the subject of leading editorials in most of the 
priscipal newspapers of the country. The uni- 
versal opinion is that, whether one agrees with 
Dr. Rice or not in a'l of his opinions, his book 
is highly suggestive and well worth reading. 
Chapters have been added to those already priat- 
ed in Zhe Forum, with many sample compositions 
or drawings made by public school scholars. 


Before studying the Americar. school system, the author, having previously taken courses 
of study in psychology and pedagogy at theUniversities of Jena and Leipsic, devoted two 
years’ time to the investigation of educational questions in various European countries. In 
his investigations in American schools he observed more than 1200 teachers at their work, 
visiting the schools of thirty-six cities and some twenty institutions for the training of teach. 
ers. Among the places visited were Boston, Quincy, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, and 
Holyoke, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; New York City, Brooklyn, Yonkers, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. Cus Detroit, Ann Harbor, Lansing, 
Jackson, Howell, and Lonia, Mich. ; Toledo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis 
and La Porte, Ind. ; Chicago, Peoria, and Moline, Ills.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Davenport, Des 
Moines, and State Centre, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo. ; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; etc. In 
making this journey it was the object of the author to learn how the schools of the different 
cities were managed, as well as how the children were taught. The result of his investiga 
tions was, in some cases, a great surprise. Dr. Rice tells some remarkable stories of the sys. 
tem in vogue in some cities which were supposed to rank high in the matter of public schools, 
while he shows that other cities, about whose public-school system little was known, have 
much to commend them. The book is full of suggestions. The price of “ The Public school 
System o! the United States,” 300 pages, in handsome cloth binding, is $1.50, at which price 
it will be sent, postage paid, to any address. We offer it in connection with a year’s sub- 
scription to either Tuk CENTURY or ST. NICHOLAS, free of charge. 


Mark Twain’s New Novels 


Have been bought by The Century Co. for serial publication in The 
Century Magazine and St. Nicholas for Young Folks in 1894. 


‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,”’ 


which begins in the December (Christmas) number of TH CENTURY, is perhaps the most 
dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. The plot introduces a novel and in- 
genious employment of science in the detection of crime, and is in some chapters a revelation 
of tragic power, while it contains much of the fun that one naturally expects to find in a 
story by the author of “ The Innocents Abroad.” 

Many important features are included in the prospectus of THE CENTURY for 1894; 
among them the last remaining unpublished literary work of James Russell Lowell; im- 
portant papers on music by famous composers: a group of separate papers regarding 
‘American Artists’ Adventures,” illustrated : another group of papers describing the hunting 
of fierce game; novelettes by Charles Egbert Craddock and other well-known writers, with 
short stories by the best authors; articles describing the results of important expeditions 
which THE CENTURY has sent out; “Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth,” etc., etc. 
The American Fournal of Education has recently said of THE CENTUKY, “ No other maga 
zine in the country approaches it in its illustrations, its history, its wit, and its wisdom. 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


is also to contain a serial story by Mark Twain in 1894. It is called “Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
and will describe the adventures of Mark Twain’s great boy characters, Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, with their faithful companion Negro Jim, in a visit to the eastern 
hemisphere. 

ST. NICHOLAS has just absorbed “ Wide Awake,” and, beginning with November, is to 
be enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the volume, and it will have the greatest 
program in its history. Rudyard Kipling is writing for it a series of stories of India, and 
there will be an important series of articles on “ American Authors,” by Brander Matthews, 
setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief literary 
qualities of the most famous men of Amer:can literature. An illustrated Natural History 
Series, by Wm. T. Howaday, former chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
describing the Quadrupeds of North America, and a new series of “ Brownie” pictures and 
verses by Palmer Cox. St. NICHOLAS will also have a series on “How Money is Made,” 
“ How the U.S. Treasury is Guarded,” etc, and another series on cadet life and the routine 
of a man-of war. The School Journal says, “ We cannot urge the attention of teachers too 
Strongly to St. NICHOLAS as a means of supplementary reading.” 


THE CENTURY costs $400 a year, and ST. NICHOLAS costs $300. We will givea copy 
of “ The Public-schoo! System of the United States” to any person not already a subscriber, 
who sends us a year’s subscription to either of these two magazines. State that you are a 
reader of this paper, and that you wish to avail yourself of this special cffer. The subscriptions 
will begin with the November numbers, the first of the new volume. The book will be sent 
only to those who ask for it at the time of subscribing under this offer. Remit by check, draft, 
express, or money order, or send cash in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO, 33 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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the hesd of thatdepartment. The discussions will 
be upon such topics as ‘Education Values,’’ 
‘*Course of Study,’’ “ Examinations and Promo- 
tions,’’ Delicquents.’”’ A brief course of lec- 
tures upon psychology as related to edacation will 
be given also. The general subject of the ‘‘ De- 
velopment and Training of the Will’’ will be 
treated by Mr. Hervey in five lectures. These 
upon “ Special Topics in Paychology,’’ Prof. 

ayor Boody has appointed Dr. Joseph H. 
Raymond, one of the leading physicians oy ae 
lyn, as @ member of the board of education, to 
succeed A. Augustus Healy. Mr. Healy’s resig- 
nation is due to the action of the president who, in 
the appointment of committees, deprived him of 
all usefalness by displaciog him from all commit- 
tee work in which he had experience. 


OREGON. 


The Williams Avenus School of Portland holds 
monthly exhibitions of the daily work in slate 
work, penmanship, color work, maps, drawing, 
etc. The exhibits show the progress made during 
the month. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. N. C. Scheffer, superintendent of Pablic 
Instruction, had decided that the schools need not 
close on election day, although the law would 
seem to point thereto. He has issued the follow- 
ing opinion: “I am clearly of the opinion that 
the several boards of school directors and con- 
trollers are not required to close the public schools 
in thgir respective districts on the days designated 
as election days, but, on tbe contrary, I would 
urge the directors and controllers to keep their 
schools in session on those days for the parpose of 
preventing too many breaks in the regular school 
year. 

Saperintendent Luckey reports the enrollment 
of the Pittsburg schools to number 30,547 pupils; 
and the average attendance 27,627, an increase in 
the first of 1,310, in the second of 1288 over the 
statistics of September, 1892. 

The Pottsville Board of School Directors is 
seriously considering the advisability of abolishing 
examinations in the public schools, 

, Braddock has had a lively contest for the super- 
iotendency for some weeks which has at last 
ended in the selection of Prof. J. S. Keifer, the 
high echool principal: his chief compatitor, Prof. 
J M. Fowler of Toledo, Ohio., succeeds him in 
ths high echool. Professor Moore, who retiree 
from the superiotendency does so voluntarily with 
the most hearty good will of the board, the 
teachers, and the community. This is the home 
city of Superintendent Hamilton of Alleghany 
County who takes grea‘ pride in the local schools, 


TEXAS. 


Supt. P. V. Pennybacker resigned the position 
he has held ten years at Tyler to succeed Supt. E 
Pose of Palestine. 

Mr. Boone of Jacksonville will fill the vacancy 
at Tyler. 

Mr. F. G. Dallas, principal of Houston High 
School, is succeeded as superintendent of Dallas 
public schools by Mr. J. L. Long, formerly prin- 
cipal of Rosenburg School, Galveston. 

Mr. Chas. F. Alexander is superintendent of 
Waco public schools, in place of Mre. W. D. Harris. 


UTAH. 


Saperintendent Millepaugh reports the school- 
rooms of Salt Luke City filled to overflowing; the 
total enrollment, numbering 8,357, shows an in- 
crease of 1,875 over that of September, 1893. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The Biddeford high achool building completed 
in 1888, at a cost of $53,000 was burned Sanday, 
Oct. 22. ‘The laboratory, library, piano, and 
books were destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
$400,000 partly covered by insurance. 

Supt. Knowlton has formulated a new course of 
study for the Ellsworth schools. 

The progressive teacher of one of Maine’s pri- 
mary schools, by reading from Hawthorne’s Won- 
der book or stories of Norse mythology,has possessed 
her pupils of a love for good literature and a 
knowledge of mythology ¢«qual to that of many 
high school pupile. 

The old students and friends of the late Rev. 
Henry P. Torsey, D.D., LL.D., of Kents Hill, 
propose to erect a monument where the dust of 
the good man rests. They would also enter in 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir!, teacher; 
if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit : 
all college Or busines branches, from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit for 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. Granville, N.Y. 


Teacher of French and Drawing 
WANTED. 


We are asked to recommend a teacher of French 
and Drawing for a high school near Boston. Salary, 


$600. Call, or address 
C. A. SCOTT & CO, 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 


POETRY WANTED, 


SUITABLE FOR SONGS. Fair price paid. 4 
Send 25 cts. for song showing style wanted, s 

e 


and instructions. 
P. A. BLACKMER, Oak Park, lil. 


the wall in Deering Chapel a tablet beneath his 
portrait lately given to the schoo! by Mrs. Torsey, 
or erect any other suitable memorial. Dr. Torsey 
was one of the exceptional men, one of the 
geniuses of the profession, being to Maine what 
**Sam”’ Taylor was to Massachusetts, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Six girls were among the twenty-three appli- 
cante for admission to the Durham Agricultural 
College. 

Supt. Gowing has been visiting various rural 
schools of the state, and giving addresses to the 
teachers and the public. 


VERMONT,,$ 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Rutland, Nov. 9, 10, and 11. Prominent 
educators have been invited to take part; among 
them Superintendent Balliet of Springfield, Mass., 
Dr. Wm. J. Milne of Albany, President Tacker 
of Dartmouth College, Prof. D M. Kelsey of Sar- 
atoga Springs, Hon. A. B. Valentine of Benning- 
ton, Professional Landon of Barlington, Dr. Wil- 
liams of Saxton’s River, President Smith of Mont- 
pelier, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The State Board of Education convened inati- 
tutes of school superintendents and school com- 
mittees at Worcester, Oct. 13, and at Fitchburg, 
Oct. 31. The programs comprised papers upon 
the duties of superintendents and committee, 
official, and in their relation to teachers. Promi- 
nent men interested in the welfare of the adjacent 
towns discussed the subjects presented. 

Miss Annie V. Comines of Jamaica Plain has 
been elected teacher of the Sloyd department of 
the Dedham public schools. 

The State association is to have a report this 
year upon the educational progress of ten years in 
western Massachusetts from a committee consist- 
ing of W. P. Beckwith of Adams, A.M., Edwards 
of Pittsfield, and F. W. Kittredge of Westfield. 
se See will be thoroughly and skillfally pre- 
pared. 

The Mechanic’s Arts high school of Boston is an 
immense success, In no other city has the quan- 
tity and the quality of the patronage been so eur- 
prising. Unfortunately all the district high 
schools and the English High are suffering in con- 
sequence. 

Supt. Seaver, most of the supervisors, all of the 
high school priucipals, most of the grammar 
school principals, many of the eub-masters and 
other teachers went to the World’s Fair. It 
is hardly probable that the teaching force of any 
city travelled so many miles collectively in propor- 
tion to the number as Boston. 

Boston bas one colored teacher in her corps. 
Williams College has done herself credit in 
securing Prof. Fred-rick T. Farosworth of 
Bowdoin for the modern language department. 

Supt. Burke of Marlboro is introducing a course 
in reading from famous authors with his public 
schools, ‘To emphasize the importance of such a 
course he gave the teachers a preliminary address 
upon Literature in the Elementary Gradesg.’’ 

Supt. W. A. Mowry of Salem has issued a new, 
clear, and comprehensive course of study, printed 
_ bound in something approaching a holiday 
atyle. 

Mies Sylvia J. Richmond, teacher of Room 
1, Hoosac St., Adams, has resigned, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Serena B. Adams of Stockbridge, 
a graduate of the Worcaster Normal School. 

Supt. Safford collaborating with the school com- 
mittee has issued a syllabus of a new course of 
study adopted by the Beverly schools. Nature 
study and the study of Physioiogy and Hygiene 
are introduced; the other courses of study are 
arranged ‘‘to produce unity in work rather than 
aniformity.’’ 

Mr. Howard S. Freeman, master of the John 
Hancock School of Quincy, has been elected 
superintendent of the public achools of Sandwich, 
Bourne, and Mashpee. 


ical study of the town in its earliest days; printing 
every vital fact regarding the schools and the time 
of services of teachers prior to 1792. Sach work 
is of great service and every teacher who comes 
upon any bit of information regarding the early 
history of his schooli—or of any other—should 
preserve it carefully. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction meet 
at Providence, Rhode Island, Thursday, Oct. 26:h. 
The day sessions were devoted to addresses and 
discussions of edacational topics; the evening ex- 
ercises were of a more literary character, supple- 
mented by wusic. An important feature of the 
meeting was the consideration of educational in- 
floence, presented in such papers as Educational 
and Practical Value of Industrial Education ’’, by 
Mary F. Richards, assistant supervisor of drawing, 
Providence; ‘‘ The Importance of Human Eda- 
cation’’, by D. E. Benjamin Andrews, president 
of Brown University; ‘* The Teacher,— What she 
Should Be and Do’’, by J. V. W. Rich; ‘* What 
has the Pablic a Right to Demand of the Pablic 
Schools ?’’ by Walter R. Whittle, principal of the 
Westerly High School; and ‘‘The Kindergarten 
as a School of Expression’, by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston. Practical papers upon sub- 
jects taught in the high and grammar school 
course were of interest; as was ‘‘The Elective 
System in Secondary Schools.’’ Illustrative ex- 
ercises in calisthenics and gymnastics were given. 
Prominent speakers during the sessions were 
Governor Brown, Mayor Potter, Prof. F. F. 
Murdock of Bridgewater, Mass., Warren S, 
Locke of Rhode Island School of Dasign, Prof. 
Albert S. Bickmore, American Maseum of Natura! 
History, New York; and others well known to 
friends of education. The organ recitals by 
Charles L. Kenyon, and the masic by the Temple 
Qaartette, were most enjoyable. 

A manual training school to be known as the 
Somerset Industrial School opened at Newport 
November 1, 

CONNECTICUT, 

Text-books on scientific Temperance are adopted 
by the echools of Shelton. 

Two women graduates of the New Haven high 
tchool took the entrance examinations at Yale 
shis year jast for the fun of it, and they stood 
higher than seventy per cent of the men who took 
the examination. 


A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/as. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is farz/y 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


The only possible relp 
Consumption its the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption ust this way. 


Mr. S. A. Bates of Braintree has made a histor- 


Prepared by Seott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 


Premium List of Eoucarion 


PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons. . . $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, 1,25 
Day’s Science of Education, . 72 


Eclectic Manual of Methods, - 60 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . e 60 
History of Pedagogy, . 60 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 
Primary Methods, « « 

Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, e 85 

flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . . 1.00 

Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . 9 1,20 

Ogden’s Science of Education, a 1.00 
Art of Teaching. . e 1.00 


Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Palmer’s Science of Education, . . «» 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 

Contribution to the Science of Edneation, 1.25 
Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . 90 


Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 1.20 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1.60 
Graded Didactics, Vol. I... ° 50 


Graded Didactics, Vol. Il, 60 
Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Method of Teaching, - «+ 1.00 
White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy . e 1.00 
Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 


Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the peter d of Education who will 
send us one new yearly cas 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


subscription ($2.50) 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


On the first page of the JOURNAL of this week 
will be found an annouscement of eome of the new 
books of Lee and Shepard, Boston, for the Fall 
Trade and for Christmas and New Year’s Holi- 
days. They inclade works of art, illustrated edi- 
tions of the best poems, prose literature, and choice 
fiction, like the ‘‘Dorglas’’ aod Virginia F. 
Townsend”’ novels, and the Holland Series.’’ 
The life, speeches, lectures, and addresses of Wen- 
dell Phillips (in three volumes) are among the 
most valuable gift books of solid worth to be found 
for 1893-94. In Javenile Booka this enterprising 
Bostoa house has always been among the foremost 
publishers in the country. The ‘‘ Oliver Optic 
Books,’’ widely known ai The Blue and (rey Series, 
which has six volumes, the last of which is ‘A 
Victorions Uniov,’’ is juat iseued. All-Over the 
World Series, (in four volumes) by the same 
author. The Toby Troffurd Series, (in three vol- 
ames) by J. T. Trowbridge are books that have 
gladdened the hearts of thousands of young read- 
ere, and will continue to do eo for years to come. 
The educational list includes euch timely books as 
‘* King’s Pictureeque Geographical Readers,’’ 
‘* Carpenter’s Manual of Exercises in Rhetoric and 
Composition,” Elementary Wood Work,”’ 
unr qualled for manual training work, ‘‘ Froebel’s 
Letters,’’ and many others. 

Gift Books —In this department Lee and Shep- 
ard’s bocks are unequalled for the price. Irene 
E. Jeroma’s New book is “I Have Called You 
Friends,’’ and is illuminated in Migsal style, with 
exact fac-similes of the author’s origina! designs in 
colorand gold. Printed in best style on fixe paper. 
Beantifal cover design by author. Size 7x 10 in. 
Boxed, $200. The text of this charmiog book 
consists of scripture pazsages and brief sayings, 
and poems of eminent authors, such as It. W. 
Emerson, Helen Hunt Jackson, Jobn W. Chad- 
wick, Panl H. Hayne, W. C, Gannett, Charles 
Kingsley, and ‘‘D.M,’’ ete. Miss Jerome is the 
author cf the exquisite art books ‘‘Oae Year’s 
Sketch Book,’’ ‘' Nature's Hallelojah,’? “A 
Bunch of Violete,’”’ ‘‘Ia a Fair Country,’ Sun 
Prints in Sky Tints,’’ ‘* The Message of the Blue- 
bird,’ ‘' From an Old Love Lotter,’’ and others of 
artistic excelievcs and refined taste. They vary in 
price, from $1.00 to $10, according to binding, ete. 
This house also publish Margaret Macdonald Pall- 
man’s Popular Art Books, especially adapted for 
gift books. They are ‘‘Summerland’’ and 
‘*Days Serene,” price, $375 to $1250. Kate 
Tannatt Wood's poems, *‘ Grandfather Grey ’’ and 
“The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,’’ are ele- 
gant books, with illustrations by Charles Copeland. 
Add tothe foregoing list the Good Company Series 
of 30 numbers, at 50s. anumber, and the long liat of 
Star Juveniles, and fifty titles by popular authors, 
known as Best Books for Boys, and you have 
some idea of the publications of Lee and Shepard, 
suited to the holiday season, and adapted to all 
ages of readers. Send for circular of rew books, 
now ready. Address Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
St., Boston, Masa. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr, Kiimer’s 
Sure Headache Cure wil! positively cu.e you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects. 
Costs only 25 cepts for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price, 
Addess Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Clearance Sale of Books. 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 


Pub'’s Our 

Price. Price. 
Scott’s Marmion. Half russia. $100 §.50 
Kirke White — Southey. ~ 1.00 50 
Goldsmith’s P ems. sing 100 50 
Sup!ée’s Trench on Words. Cloth. 1.25 75 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and dsabella. 2v.cl. 250 100 
The Pleasures of Life—Lubbock. Cl. 30 16 
The Dictionary of Fa'et’i Instruction Cl. 125 50 
Free Schools of the U.S —Adams. Cl. 150 100 


Rand MeNally Stand. Atlas of the World. 4 4 150 


Seguin on Education. Cl. 25 
Note Book—U.8. History. Paper. 50 +25 
Brown’s Correspondence aud Manual of 
Dictation. ° ° 1.00 60 
New York Question Book. 250 100 
Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 .20 


Manual of Physical Culture for Public 
Schools—Liebold. > 


Books sent by mail post; aid, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent. NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO.. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers pleace mention this Jeurnal, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
My Saturday Bird Class . 
The Knowledge of Wares ° ° 
Art. Music, and Nature 
The Christ Child in Art ° . 
Letters of James Russell Lowell ° 
Literary Industries . 
The Religions vf the World. 
The Spiritual Life. 
Marion Darche. 
The English Religious Drama 
Some Old Puritan Love Letters ° ’ 
Recent Explorations in Bible Lands ° . 
Customs and Fashions in Old New England . 
Life of John Greenleaf Whittier 
Studies of Travel ‘ 
In a New World, or Among the Gold Fields of 


Author. Publisher. le 
Miller D C Heath & Co, Boston $ 30 
Berlitz Rerlitz & Co, New York 
Stoll Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Swapbeck Co, Fau Claire, Wis. 

Swing Searle & Gorton, Chicago 1 00 
Gore Ginn & Co. Boston 55 
Van Dyke Harper & Bros, New York : 4 
Bancroft 

Latin Historical Society, Chicago 25 

George H. Ellis, Boston 1 00 
Crawford Macmillan & Co, New York 1 00 
Bates = 1 50 
Winthrop Dodd, Mead & Co,“ 2 00 
Nichol Funk & Wagnatis Co, ** 50 
Morse Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
Earle Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Linton 1 00 
Freeman q. P. Putnam’s Sons, sid 75 
Alger Jr. Roter & Coates, Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Why, Clara, you look radiant. What has 
happened?” ‘‘I’ve jast received an invitation 
to a wedding.”’ ‘‘ Well, there’s nothing particular 
in that to go into raptnres over.’ ‘Ah! but it 
happens to be my own.” 


—Allow me to add my tribute to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was suffering from asevere 
attack of influenza and catarrh, and was induced 
to try your remedy. The reeult was marvelous. 
I could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal symptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared and I was able to sing a heavv 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpaired. 
strongly recommend it to all singers.—Wm. H. 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D. Hess 
Grand Opera Co. 


— Mrs. Spinkers—Do you think my daughter 
will ever make a pianist ? 

Prof. Speeler—Vell, I nod know. 

Mrs. S.—Has she any of the qualities of a good 
musician ? 

Prof.—Yah, Vun. 

Mrs. S.—That’s encouraging. What is that ? 

Prof.—Her hair ees long. 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much flesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 
alkali:s or dyes in their manufacture. 

— Householder (collariog burglar)—Hi! what 
are you doing in my house ? 

Burglar—Why, I’m findin’ out wot a bloomin’ 
fraud yer are! These ’ere spoons ain’t silver at 
all; they’re only plated. If I was aman in your 
position I should be ashamed to ’ave sich things in 
the ’ouse. Lemme go, or I’ll send a par to the 
sassiety papers about it. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SyRUP’”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
oo in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 

A NATURAL SUPPOSITION, — Mr. Tulking- 
horn—There is a very fine picture of our minister 
in today’s paper. 

Mrs. Tulkinghorn—Indeed ! What has he been 
cured of ? 

ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 


Agricultural and horticultural pursuits in the re- 
gion east of the Rocky Mountains are attended by 
_the hard condition of close competition. It is only 
the exercise of superior iudustry and intelligence 
‘tbat more than a bare subsistence is possible. In 
California the situation is entirely different. In 
| that state certain articles are produced which can- 


not be grown in any other State of the Union; 
they are costly articles of consumption, which are 
grown elsewhere only in foreign countries and im- 
| ported thence into the United States under heavy 
‘expense for transportation aud customs charges. 
| The California fruit grower thus has special advan- 
tages enjoyed nowhere else in this country, and in 
this way the surprising profits which he secures 
are accounted for. All the staple articles common 
to the other States may be grown in California, 
and at a larger profit than anywhere else; but the 
largest profits are made in the articles which are 
prodaced in Asia Minor and semi-tropic Europe, 
|such as olives and olive oil, Smyrna figs, fancy 
‘wines and raisins, rare table grapes, oranges, 
lemons, and a long list of other products. It is 
much easier to get a start in California than one 
might suppose, the various colony enterprises es- 
pecially offering easy conditione. There are no 
bitter cold days when work is impossible, and 
some kind of crop may be made to grow at any 
time of the year, The climate is mild, bracing, 
and healthfal. Women especially have more 
opportunities for making money at pleasant occu- 
pations than anywhere else io the world. 

T. H. Goodman, General Passenger Agent of 
the Southern Pacifiz Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., will answer fully, reliably, and disinter- 
estedly any leiters of inquiry from those who write 
for informantion of any kind concerning California. 


WHAT A SAVING OF TEN CENTS A 
DAY WILL DO. 


American enterprise has placed a great possi- 
bility before you. The greatest educational work 
that the brains of Great Britain and America have 
produced : a complete and perfect library, in itself 
an education—the great REVISED ENCYCLOPE- 


DIA BRITANNICA, This you can make your own 
for the outlay of that paltry ten cents a day which 
you did not know what to do with. It is the most 
compact Magazine of universal knowledge extant. 
It contains everything worth knowing, made as at- 
tractive and interesting and clear as ingenuity can 
make it. 

Asa home library for self education, it is the 
best school in the world, and takes up the least 
room. It is a friend to the whole family as well 
yourself, and never withholds its gifts at any time. 

It is yours for ten cente @ day avd you will only 
have to save the ten cents a day for 90 days to pay 
for this great library. 

We do not ask you to pay us at once, for we 
send the entire 20 volumes with charges prepaid, 
on receipt of only one dollar, and you can remit 
the ten cents a day each month for a period of 90 
days. We send you a dime savinge bank with 
each set of books, wherein you can deposit the 
dime each day. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A.M. to 5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calis 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantly coming in, are always have 


NOW READY. 


Chalk Marks 
ror tae Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


prompt attention. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES LEFT 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


for 1892-93. 


Including 
Geographical News of the Year 
for 1892-93. 
Regular Price, 
50 cents. We will send them, postpaid, 
as long as they last, at 25 ots. each. 
Order at once. 


Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Boston, 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, d 
, inthe most simple designed 


| May be used for object lesson numbers, lan 
and busy work, or as drawing cards, sisi 


| 
| Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
| 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train. 
ing. Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
or their interest tor 
at once, with the ncaunees 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE MAGAZINES. 


* — The special features of Harper’s Magazine 
for November are: ‘‘ From the Black Sea to the 
Persian Galf by Caravan—from Tabreeze to Iepa- 
han,’”’ Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘‘ The Decadent Move- 
men: in Literature,” by Arthur Symons; ‘‘Along 
the Bayou Teche,’’ by Jalian Ralph; “An Iodian 
Commonwealth,’’ by Rezin W. McAdam; ‘‘ Lon- 
don in the Season,’ by Richard Harding Davis; 
‘Arbitration,’ by Frederick R Condert; and 
‘Riders of Turkey,’’ by Col. T. A. Dodge, U. 
S.A William Black’s novel, ‘‘ The Handsome 
Hames,”’ is finished in this number, which also 
contains three short stories: “The Frog that 
Played the Trombone,”’ by Brander Matthews; 
“ Vorbei,” by Annie N. Meyer; and ‘ Em’ly,”’ 
by Owen Wister, together with an imeginary por- 
trait by Walter Pater, called ‘‘Apollo io Picardy.” 
Daniel Roberts contributes a brief reminiscence of 
Stephen A. Douglas. There are poems by John 
Hay, Anna C. Brackett, Alice Archer Sewall, and 
Robert Burne Wilson. The Editor’s Study, con- 
tributed by Charles Dadley Warner, treats of the 
financial stress, under the guise of a Public Mind- 
Care: of physical training, and of naval power. 
The Editor's Drawer is introduced by a short 
story by Thomas Nelson Page, called ‘* Her Great- 
Grandmother’s Ghost,’’ and contains humorous 
sketches, verses and illustrations. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single nambers, 35 cents New York City: 
Franklin Square. Harper & Brothers. 


—Scribner's Magazine for November, 1893, has 
for its frontispiece an engraving by Frank French 
—‘' Madame Roland at the Conciergerie.’? The 
articles are not only timely and interesting, but are 
made fascinating by the admirable illustrations that 
accompany them. The table of contents are as 
follows: ‘‘In Camp with the Katchins,’’ by Col. 
H. E. Colville, C.B.; illustrations by A. F. 
Jaccaci; ‘‘ Indian Sammer,’’ by Archibald Lamp- 
man; ‘‘ The Proud Pynsents,’’ by Octave Thanet ; 
** Love’s Gnuerdon,’’ by Elizabeth C. Cardozo; 
‘* Madame Roland,’’ by Ida M. Tarbell; illuetra- 
tions by I. R. Wiles, Carlton T, Chapman, and 
from photographs and old prints; ‘‘ Glimpses of 
the French Illustrators,’ (II.) by F. N. Double- 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Bestores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. HAY= FEVE R 
A particle ts oppiied into each nostril and is a: ble. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cts 
KLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. 


IT’S HIGH TIME 
something was done, if your blood 
is impure. You can’t mistake the 
symptoms. Blotches and pimples, 
or a feeling of languor and depres- 
sion, are some of them. If ng Hey 
it go ou’re an easy prey 
‘of ailments. 

Now, the best blood-purifier in 
the world is Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. Take that, and 
it will certainly rid you of every 
blood-taint and disorder. It starts 
every organ into healthful action 
assists the bodily functions, and 
cleanses, builds up, and en 
the whole system. G. M. D. far 
su nasty Cod Liver Oil and 
all its filthy compounds as a flesh- 
builder and strength-restorer. 

For every disease caused by a 
torpid liver or impure blood, Dyspepsia, 
“iver Complaint,” the most stubborn 
Skin, Scalp, or Scrofulous affections—even 
Consumption, or Lung-scrofula, in its earlier 
stages — it’s the only remedy so sure and 
effective that it can be guaranteed. If it 
doesn’t benefit or cure, you have your 
money back. 

Can enything else be “just as good” for 
you to buy ? 7 


day; ‘‘ The House of Commons,’’ by Augustine 
Birrell, P.; ‘‘ The Picturesqae Side,’ by F, 
Hopkinson Smith; (‘* The fourth of a group cf 
Artist’s Impressions of the World’s Fair’; ‘* Mr, 
Freeman at Home,’’ by Delia Lyman Porter, 
with portrait by J. Carroll Blackwell, ard 
fac-similea of drawiogs by Mr. Freeman; ‘‘ 
cation for Girls in France,’’ by Katharine De 
Forest; ‘‘A Laggard in Love,’’ by Martha Mc- 
Culloch Willisms; ‘‘ Historic Moments: The 
Nomination of Lincoln,’’ by Isaac H. Bromley. 
In the Point of View department are discuseions 
on ‘‘ The Foreign Critic and the Fair,’’ ‘‘ The Ap- 
praisal of Man,’’ and ‘‘ The Hygiene and Esono- 
my of Reading.’’ Price, $3 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


— Zoology, electricity, education, hygiene, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and meteorology are all 
represented in the November Popular Science 
Monthly, education leading in number of titles. 
Henry L. Clapp of Boston contributes a thought- 
fal essay on ‘* The Scientific Method with Chil- 


drep,” in which he maintains that echemes of sci- 
entific teaching constructed for college students 
are useless for children, as they do not take ac- 
count of the child’s standpoint nor of his way of 
thinking. Under the title ‘‘ The Pestalozzian Sye- 
tem,’’ Hon. George S. Boutwell claims for the 
schools of Massachusetts the credit for pioneer 
work in America that bad been attributed to the 
Oswego Normal School by a writer in the Monthly 
for May. ‘‘An Argament for Vertical Handwrit- 
iog,’’ illustrated with cuts and facsimiles, is pre- 
sented by Jo-eph V. Wetherbee. The opening 
article of the number is a fully illattrated paper 
on ‘' The Conservation of Oar Oyster Sapply,’’ by 
Robert F. Walsb. The first half of the lecture on 
‘* Evolution and Ethics,’’ delivered by Prot. Hox- 
ley at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, is printed 
io this number. Charles M. Lungren’s illustrated 


iif} 


cash subscription. 
Address: 


The Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATENTED.) 


The Andrews File 


| 


A new device for holding current news- 
papers. Very convenient in reading room, 
schoolroom, or home library. 

It is made entirely of metal and is there- 
fore very cleanly. It is strong, light, 
smooth, and agreeable to handle. It re- 
ceives the papers readily and holds them 
firmly. 

The File consists of three principal 
parts. The main bar and ends are in one 
piece, and the three steel pins for piercing 
the papers are headed into it. The middle 
bar moves loosely on the pins and the ends 
of the main bar. The closing bar is the top 
one inthe cut. The springs are riveted 
to this, and play upon the middle bar to 
hold down the papers. In putting in or 
taking out the papers the closing and mid- 
dle bars are removed. This is done in an 
instant. 


At the end of the month or year, if it is desired to make a volame of the papers, they are bound 
olid by passing a twine through the eyes in the piercing pins, without disturling the order 
of the papers. Then withdraw the needles, cut the twine and tie the three knots, which binds the 
papers compactly for labeling and filing away for future reference. 

The File is finished in antique copper. Price, 75 cts. We will send one of these Files, free 
of all expense, to any subscriber of the Journal of Education, who will send us ONE mew year!) 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUREAU OF EDUCA TION. | 
Forms and circulars sent free, ' 


on application to HIRA | 
M ORCUTT, Ma 
8 Somerset Boston” 


AND J. W. 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. a 
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account of ‘‘ Electricity at the World’s Fair ’’ 
is concluded this month, electric welding, cooking, 
heating, and the telautograph being described in 
this number. In ‘‘ Nature at Sea,’’ the marine 
creatures seen on a voyage from the Bahamas to 
New York are described by Prof. F. H. Herrick, 
with illustrations. Lady W. Paget writes in favor 
of *' Vegetable Diet,’’ and other articles are 
‘* Laplace’s Pian for Perpetual Moonlight,’’ by 
Daniel Kirkwood; ‘** North and South American 
Aboriginal Namee,’”’ by M V. M.ore; “Imma 
terial Science.’”’ by E S. Moser; ‘' Origin of the 
Mississippi Valley Raiofall,’’ by J. H. Patton; 
‘* Mathematical Curiosities of the S xteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ by T. Brandicourt; and a Sketch of John 
Ericason, with Portrait. The World’s Fair and 
and the Congresses of Evolutionists are made sub- 
jecta of editorial comment. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. 50 cts. a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The frontisp ece of the November number of 
Tne Chautauquan is a view of the grand hotel and 
park of Norrképing, Sweden, accompanying a 
fine descriptive article on that Swedish town by 
Bishop Vincent. A tine portrait of Mrs. Celia 


Thaxter accompenies an article on that charming 
poet, by Hannah Leah Reed Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son writes entertaisingly of ‘‘ The E .kimos of 
Alaska.’’ Booker T. Wasbington gives an account 
of the Normal Iadustrial Institute of Alabama; 
Prof. Abraham S. Isa.cs tella ‘‘ What Makes a 
Jew’; Albert Williams, Jr. skeichs ‘* The 
Basiness Situation in the West’’; ‘Immigration 
and the Sweating System”’ ia treated by George 
Ethelbert Walsh; TT. C. Chamberlain analyzes 
science; Pres. M. E Gates treats of “ Social Prob- 
leme and the Church;’’ Fri:z Gondlach gives a 
most interesting sketch of Charlotte Corday, and 
there are other brilliant articles: The poetry of 
the number is by Clinton Scollard and Abbie H. 
Fairchild. The editorial subjscis are Popular 
Edacation; The Glamour of Literary Life; The 
Talking Side of the Chicago Exposition. There 
are the usual departments devoted to the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has a 
striking frontispiece ‘‘ The Spinster,’’ by the late 
Edwin Long, R.A; Etched by J. Dobie. The 
articles of special interest are: ‘Sculpture of the 
Year: Royal Academy, Salons of the Champs 


Elyséas and Champ de Mars,’’ by Claude Phil- 
lips; with eight illustrations. ‘' Carols of the 
year—October.’’ by Algernon C. Swinburne; illus. 
trated by W. E. F. Britten. ‘‘An Art Teacher: 
The Late F. W. Moody, by Owen Gibbons; with 
nine illustrations from designs by F. W. Moody 
Jules Breton: Painter of Peasants,’’ by Garnet 
Smith; with a portrait of Jules Breton, by him 
self, and five illustrations of hia works. ‘* The 
Life of John Raskin,’’ by M. H. Spielmann; With 
an illustration drawn by Professor Ruskin. 
‘* Michelangelo,’’ by Charles Whibley; with three 
illustrations. ‘* Notre-Dame and Med eval Sym- 
bolism,’’ by Sophia Beale; with three iliustrations. 
** Our illustrated Note-Book’’; with eleven il!as- 
trations. The Chronicle of Art and American 
Art Notes are very full and valuable. Price, 
$3.50 a year; single copy, 35 centa. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. 


— The Arena for October has for its frontispiece 
a portrait of Mrs. General Pickett. The leading 
articles are: “The Psychology of Crime,’’ by 
Henry Wood; ‘‘A Ready Financial Rolief,’’ by 
W. H. Nan Ornum; ‘‘ Jadge Gray and the Arna 


chist,’”? by M. M. Trumbull; ‘‘ Richard A. Proctor 
Astronomer,’’ by Rev. Howard Mac Qaeary; ‘Sil- 
ver or Fiat Money,’’ by A. J. Warner; ‘‘Aionian 
Punishment Not Eternal,’’ by W. E. Manley, 
D.D.; ‘* Mr. Ingalls and Political Economy,’’ by 
Wm. Jackeon Armstropg: The South is Ameri- 
can,’”’? by Joshua W. Kendall; Continenta! 
Iesue,’’? by Richard J. Hinton; ‘‘A Free Church 
for America,’ by William P. McKenzie; George 
Wentworth,’”’ by J. D. King, M.D.; ‘In De 
Miz,’’ by Lacelle Corbell Picket; and ‘‘ The 
Coming Religion,’’ by the Editor, B. O. Flower. 
The leading books of the day are reviewed in a 
broad and catholic spirit. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. Boston: The Arena 
Pab, Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Day, for October; terms, $2.50 a year. Bos- 
ton: 28 Beacon St. 

The Chaperone, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
St. Louis: Chaperone Me gazine 

The Magazine of Poetry, for O tober; terms, $2.00 
a year. uffalo: Charles Welis Moulton 

The Popu’ar Science Monthly, for November; 
terms, $5.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

The Magazine of Art, for November; terms, $3.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Co 

The Scribner's Magazine, for November; terms, 
$3 00a year. New Vork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine. for November; 
terms, $4.09 a year. New York: Harper & Bros 

Godey’'s, for November; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: Godey’s. 

The Chautauquan, for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T, L. Flood. 

The Homiletic Review, for November; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

The Californian Iliustrated Magazine. for Novem. 
ber: terms, $3.00 a year. San Francisco. 

St. Nicholas, for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do It 


By Hrgam OxcuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
in was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, menagomens and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi 
ence as a teacher. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


IN TIME of peace prepare for war, or when war breaks out you may be as ill-prepared as the French 


under Louis Napoleon. So now that you are settled in your work for the year, and be- 


ginning to leok ahead, consider whether this is not a good time to register. We often place teachers who 
come to us in June, 0 E we can do far better by those who register months before, and 
Joly, and August, but 

different ways that make it easy to find just the teacher when a teacher is needed. Our success is not 
based on guess work or on intuition, but on systematic PREP ARE teachers. Little things often de- 
ascertaining and classifying of information about 


give us time to look them up, and get them classified in the dozen 


termine whether or not a teacher 


Teachers’ A ency will be successful in a given place, and we try to know what the little things are, as well as the big things 
+ uired This takes time, and the more time we have the more likely we are not FO 


re 
OF RELIABLE on 


ty to place you but to place you where you will fit. So let us hear from you early. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Protessors, anc) THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schoo!s carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUR (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Educational Institutions. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Music Elocution, and Art. 
Faculty «f twenty two members. Large Campus. 
Commo*ious Buildings, Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty-uinth year. 

Terms, $200 per Year. 


Miss LEILA McKEE, PhD., Principal. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatery school of the highest grade. 
lis certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR, 


COLLEGES, 


USTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schovir, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


48s. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
iva for the advancement of art education and train- 
{ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL BOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mags. 
For circulars address 
Miss Hype, Principai. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


orincipal, A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 
~TATK NORMAL SOHUOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. For talogues, address the 


Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
. For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. Greevoran, Principal. 


YMINASTIG CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


Over 1300 positions filled. GOOD OPENINGS NOW FOR FALL AND WINTER TERMS. 
Catalogue free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pee getnes a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a ‘specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successfnl teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANDAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 8o.S gs ig 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


COL I EGE We are asked to recommend a President for a Western college. He 
4B4B4 must be a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a man of 


PRESIDENT Salary will be patd the right man. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH ? If so, register in the 

ood position H inti 
vays-epentor peo | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD ST,, BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


THE ALBANY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMBMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Now is the time to register. 


Send stamp for Application Form. 
HABLA P. FRENCH, Mgr, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 36 Cents. 


Registers the Best Tenchers. 
NION SCHOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results, 
8312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to $2 165,202.00. 


a mp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 147TH St,, NEW YorK. 


§. R, WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ontcrs. “Tt seeks the cooper: 


These cards containing graded exercises have | ation of those who employ teachers 


been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 


It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 
after and solicits the enrollment of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be & national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, aud principa's, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of ya- 


es, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without Ac pense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 


—— grades. The first series is particalarly istered, when they are selected for a position through the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set] .nould be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience. and the 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi-| salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be seut or the 


nary school. They have been especially adapted | papers and photograph returned. 


to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 


allowed for physical culture during one session. 
Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers. 
A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 


for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bide.) 


237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


ry, should 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


| | to give the HE 
E. SSENTIALS OF G EOGRAPHY 


The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 


Address all orders: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal|\pas yet been published. 


are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms anda 
few sample copies ; hand the samples to your 


Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner 
August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages o 


Including For School Year 1893-94, 


THE GeogrAPHIcAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Schools, Pawtucket, R. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 


- h b en added under the head of *‘ Geographical News of the 
the geographical events which occurred between 


{ valuable statistical tables are appended. 
Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 


fellow-teachers and ask them to examine} Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. 


with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


100 SONGS fora ct, stamp. Home & YouTH Oadis,@, 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Subscribers to the Journal | THREE---ONE FREE. 


can have their subscriptions | NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
advanced siz months by send- TWO the Journal of Education will secure @ 
inga new yearly subscription. | year’s subscription free. 

NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3S8omerset 8t., Boston. | N, E. PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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By Note-- Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music a3 embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MU3IC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TurTs and H. £. Hout. 
* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.” —Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON NEW YORK oe CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Bartholomew’s Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | . 220maps. A separate map is given of each State 


States. $1.25 and $2.00 | and ferritory in the United Sates, $7 59. 

For the School. ‘The Globe Mand Atlas, with For the Library, The World nt Home Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00 


For sale by ail booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q , NEW YORK. 


THE ARIEL SHAKSPEARE. 


The Third Group of the Ariel Shakespeare is about to be publish: d, comprising seven of the 
tragedies, viz: ~ Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Jalius 
Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra. Each play in separate volume, pocket size, large type, com- 
plete and accurate t-xt, illustrated with the five hundred designs of Frank Howard, bound in flexible 
morocco. Sold separately. Per volume, in box. 75 cents. 

Fourteen of the plays have thus far been published, viz: — The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale, King John, Richard II., Henry IV. (First Part), 
Henry IV. (Second Part), Henry V., Richard III., Henry VIII. 

Subscriptions are invited for the entire set of the Plays (thirty eight volumes), to be delivered as pub 
lished, and orders will be received for any volume or volumes. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
NEW YORK: 


27 & 29 West 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SON S, 24 Bedford St, Strand. 
Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just Compteten, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C } Send for circular. 


EDWIN HOWELL, 
17th st, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
UIZZISM AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Soutnwicx. Fourteenth Edition. 234 pages. 12mo 
With Index. Price: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 

_The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand and one common 
sayings and familiar quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting “ matter” in 
History, Literature, Geography, Science, and Biography, making a capital companion for 
the home circle. It is just the book for our boys and girls. No library is complete with- 
out it. 


UEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 


By S. Grant Ovipnant. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
75 cents, 


The design of this work is to offer to the reading public, in a convenient form, much 
quaint and curious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, Geogra- 
phy, Biography, Philosophy, Science, Philology, etc.; to correct several popular fallacies; 
to promote accurate scholarship; and to explain many expressions which occur in 
daily conversations. 


gw Both Books in Cloth binding for $1.25. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Roston, Mass. 


A Wonderful Interest! 


Four years ago EpucaTionaL FounpaTions was 
Started. It was the first paper in the world devoted 
entirely to the purpose of providing material for the 
systematic study of the History, Principles, Methods, 


and Civics of Education. Large numbers of teach- 

ers who want to be better prepared are studying it 

with interest. Normal schools have adopted it, 

Institute instructors are recommending it, and 

eachers’ Reading Circles are fitiding it the best aid 

to professional advancement. During 1893-'94 the plan of last year will 
be continued with any improvements suggested by experience. We trust 


every one who reads this will send for it for a year. 


Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, 


FOR 
Mental Arithmetic Work and Oral 
1000 Questions, soc. Key, 50c. 
Series of Examination Papers in actual 


EEABIGON, 60 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Peters’ Burrowes’ 
NEW Piano Primer. 


Trade Mark,‘ S.T A” | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
subject to approval | BLACKBOARDS, BOOKS 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 


Mass. Normal Art School and in the Scho»! of Draw- MUSIC The most rerfect Piano Primer 
published. #qually adapted 


ing and ainting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
§ Drockaad’ Drawing, Light and Shade BoOoKS for private tuition or teaching 
and Freehand Perspective.” Illustrated by 34 > 50 cents. 
» 5 


OF 


plates. $1.50 
Drawing in the Public Schools,” A Man- 


ual for Teachers. 75 cts. K k | ( B k 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. or both foe $2 00. . a 10 e § 0 00 e 
A. K. CKOSS, Norma! Art School, Boston. [ copy 


Daily and Monthly practice. Especially designed 
P ennewill’s REPORT BOOK. 


The best school register out. Hverything combined 
in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 
yraded. Kut one needed in a building of 16 rooms. 


to assist the memory Price, 
75 cents. 


Ditson Lobe’s Catechism of 


Bound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, ‘ 
or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. Music 
Address F. G. PENNEWILL, ‘ 
319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo e 


planation of the theory of 


A First Mo rtgage mute. Boards, 50 cts. Paper 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 


Write for LER. OR 


References : Defiance, Ohio. 
J.J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton, O 


Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed. Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, O. e a Cc te r bea, 


Publishers. 
How Shall I Teach ? 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the ications 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & | Jllustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s cel«brated system of 


Publ of Henry Holt & Co., 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L.| instruction. Price, 30 cents. 
ch of Impo an 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- P | M T h 
CARL SCHOENHOF, An inductive class instructor in elementary music, 
Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, Discusses form. number, arithmetic. language’ 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. etc, in their relation to 
to music, $1.50. 


| Lati n Talk. Any book mailed postpatd on receipt of price. 


AGENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shon- 

Pianos. Wilcox Organs. 
ial idi rose classes. ianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. . 

A stady of colloquial idiows for p . For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete , send to 


Helps pupils to taste Latin, Jobn C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 
Red muslin, 50 cents. 


ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. |Qliver Ditson Comp’ y; 
DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


REED & KELLOG&’S Complete Course in Language. 
MEKRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER‘ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Nontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, eee} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal! Algebra. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


A CARD. 

We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi- 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. dence and liberal patronage. No pains wil! be spared 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. to merit a con!inuance of their favors, We have a 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow | long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of schoo) from the kindergar- 


Will find the right kind of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Motion Songs of great service. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Louis* POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
the children’s desks. , 
will secure one of 


For sale at this office, or by the publishers, the best 


DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. $2.50 FouNnTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. { One's own subscription doce 


We want a tow more General Agents to travel and not count as a new one. Addres 
appoint agents on our new publications. Full partic- 

givenon If you apply send NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
references, and state business experience, age, and Som 

secd photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for Besten, Mase. 
terms to local canvassers. Address 


STANTON PUB, CO., 643 N. Broad 8t., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
COURS DE LANCUE FRANCAISE. teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre- 


d 
Les Premiers Pas. ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping a0 


Business Forms, 


Par L. CHARLES Roux, A.M., professeur de'francais Apply to SIRAM OROUTT, 0 
au Vermont Academy. Boston: SCHOENHOF, 5. 


114 Tremont St. 
“It is systemically arranged, and so nicely grad- 


knowledge by easy steps.”-- The Watchman Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 61 Oth St, 


uated that the student mounts the difficult hill of PLA Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. (Address the publisher.) YS T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago.!11. 


| W il | Stuffed Animals 
Geological _ MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOL 
Helief Maps, sond for Ciroular. | 
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